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Reeves Photo, Macon and Atlanta. 


FIELD OF CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF E. A. WIMBUSH, BIBB COUNTY, GA. 
This picture was taken in April, and is another evidence of our great agricultural possibilities here in the South, once we begin generally to take advantage of our opportunities. 








NQUESTIONABLY the largest acreage of winter-grazing and soil- 

improving crops ever grown in the South has just come to ma- 

turity. Particularly is this true of bur and crimson clover, two 
great soil builders that should have a place on every Southern farm. 
It might be said that clover talk just at this time is out of season; but 
we maintain that these crops mean so much to us that a discussion of 
them is in order every day in the year. 


There are a few fundamental facts that we must get firmly fixed in 
our minds: First, no man has ever made money farming on poor land; 
second, that the land on the average Southern farm is poor; and, third, 
that nature, by blessing the South with practically twelve months’ 
growing weather, has afforded us a price- 


corn in April? We believe such a possibility would double land values, 
high as they now are, in the central West; still we right here in the 
South possess this identical advantage. 

Are we using it? Candidly, we are not. Until our readers all 
decide to plant clover in self-defense, we are going to keep pounding 
on these big facts: A good crop of bur or crimson clover plowed 
under has a fertilizing value of from ten to twenty dollars an acre; 
these clovers grow in the winter and early spring, when the land 
would otherwise be idle and washing away; ahd, finally, where the 
soil is inoculated,they are a certain success on practically every well 
drained soil type in the South. 


Commercial fertilizers are valuable, 





less opportunity to make our lands rich 
and productive at a minimum of expense. 
And now come the clovers, particularly bur 
and crimson for the cotton states, as the 
great agency that is to work a miracle in 
the regeneration of our cotton-weary 
fields. 


On land valued at two hundred dollars 
an acre the Northern farmer must be 
content with one crop a year; if he wish- 
es to plant corn on a clover sod a whole 
year is necessary to get a sufficient growth 
of the clover to make it worth while. 
What would Iowa lands be worth if it 
were possible to plant clover in the fall, 
allow it to furnish grazing and make its 
full growth during the winter and early 
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Injuring Land . 
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Stomach Worms in Sheep . . . . 
Two Years’ Clover Experience 


and have their place on nearly every 
farm; but the man who has to buy nitro- 
gen in the form of cottonseed meal and 
nitrate of soda has simply failed to farm as 
he should. An acre of good bur or crim- 
son clover has the fertilizing value of a 
ton of cottonseed meal, and may be had 
at a total cost for seed and planting of 
not more than one-tenth the meal. 
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Can we longer afford to be without 
these crops? We honestly believe that in 
large measure they are to be our economic 
salvation, and not until we have ‘‘clover 
on every farm’’ will we come into our 
own agriculturally. Let us at least see 
that this fall clover is planted on every 
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spring, and plow it under and follow with 


‘‘Progressive Farmer’’ farm. 
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You have a lot of friends, Brother Sub- 
scriber, who ought to be taking The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but are not. 


Well, now’s your chance to land them. 
Right now we are making our great annual 
rest-of-the-season “Get-Acquainted Offer’— 
The Progressive Farmer to new subscribers 
from now till Dec. 1, 1914, for only 25 cents. 


And what’s more, we'll pay you liberally—most 
liberally—for your time and trouble in getting these 
new subscriptions. 


Or you can get some of the valuable premiums 
we are offering our club raisers—premiums of inter- 
est and value to every member of the family, as 
described on pages 22 and 23 of last week’s paper. 


It is the most beautiful story ever written, the most 
wholesome, interesting and inspiring. Every mem- 
ber of the family will enjoy it and every one, too, 
will be the better for knowing its splendid characters 
—characters who will ever after seem like friends 
from real life. 


Show this week’s paper to several of 
ur friends and neighbors, ood ask Scai to 


give you 25 cents to send in for them. They will 
be glad to take advantage of this bargain offer. We 
will send back numbers containing the first chapters 
of the story to all new subscribers you send us be- 
fore June a 


¥ ai ame ald aagdress oO ihe LOUDOA OU 


SO we will een who it is from. State premium 
wanted, if any. Write in the names and addresses 
of the persons you want the paper sent to, and mail 
it to us, at our risk, with 25 cents for each subscriber. 


Don’t miss this great opportunity, but go to 
work right now. This half-price offer and our new 
serial story together with all our other features make 
the best chance ever for you to clean up your neigh- 
borhood and renew your own subscription free or 
get one or more of the valuable premiums. 





The Progressive Farmer, 1914 





I enclose $ for subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer to December 1, 1914, as per 
your special offer. Send me premiums or extend 
my subscription as follows: 


My Name 
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OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





P Serene ATIONS ea ARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
EITHER OFFICE, ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MING HAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 











YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 81, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your phates it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not sen rly show when your subscription expires. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





YOUNG PEOPLE’S NUMBER JUNE 20 


Our issue of June 20 will be a ““Young People’s Number”, 
devoted to the interests of our Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls. In order to stimulate interest we are offering 


THREE CASH PRIZES 


for the three best letters on the following subjects: 

For the best letter on ‘‘The Best Book I Have Read During 
the Year’’, $2.50 cash; for the best letter on ‘‘The Best Time 
I Had During the Year’’, $2.50 cash; for the best letter on ‘‘The 
Most Interesting Thing I Have Noticed About Plants, Animals 
or Insects’’, $2.50 cash. 


OBSERVE THESE CONDITIONS 


This contest is open only to boys and girls; letters should 
be written on one side of paper only; must be short, clear and 
to the point; and must be in our hands not later than Monday, 
June 8. 


V/rite yours NOW. 

















MORE MONEY FOR YOUR GRAIN 


OU want a thresher that will thresh clean from the 

; straw—that will give more bushels—and make 
your seed command a higher price. If you want to 
secure the utmost from your grain crop, thresh it with 


The Frick Threshers are the most dependable, thorough, threshers built today 
We've been building big farm machinery for years. An old 6 H.P. Frick Engine 
built in 1876 is still being run today. That’s the way we build machinery, Our 
threshers are built in all sizes. There is the eclipse No, 4 that only requires from 
4 to 6 H.P, with a capacity of 30 to 50 bushels per hour. It threshes and thor- 


oughly cleans wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat. It weighs but 2,800 pounds. 
There is our big ‘“‘Landis Eclipse’’—a combination of everything good in threshing. 
You'll find we have just the machine you need. Hundreds of farmers will have 
nothing but Frick Machines. One man writes, ‘‘The No, 4 did perfect work in 
every way—has the best reputation of any thresher that ever Mashed mud in 
Mitchell or Yancey counties."’ Easy terms—Special discount for cash. Steam 
Traction and Portable Engines Saw mills. Don’t take any chances in buying 


a thresher. 


Write us for our free illustrated catalogue, giving full information and get our 


price. It'll vay vou to do this Our catalogue shows why. Send for it today' 











Factory, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Large stock carried at the prin- 
cipal machinery centers. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








HOW DEEP A SOIL MULCH IS 
BEST? 


it Must Vary According to the Aver- 
age Rainfall and the Character of 
the Soil 


S WE have often pointed out, 

there is a conflict between culti- 

vating the best depth to save 
moisture and the equally ‘important 
matter of avoiding injury td the roots 
of the crop by cultivating too deeply. 
In other words, the best depth for 
cultivating to save moisture—the best 
thickness for the soil mulch—will cut 
a large number of roots of such crops 
as corn and cotton, except on very 
loose, dry soils. 


The thickness of the soil mulch, or 
the depth to which the crop should 
be cultivated, will depend on the soil 
and weather conditions. If the soil 
is moist and cool the roots are going 
to seek the top soil. Deep cultivation, 
by which the roots in the top soil are 
destroyed, may force the plant to 
root more deeply, but the early 
growth will be retarded thereby. The 
best depth for the soil mulch, there- 
fore, can not be. stated without 
knowledge of the future water supply 
~—which in the nature of things no 
one can possess—and also without a 
knowledge of the soil and its condi- 
tion as affected by preparation and 
present moisture supply. The only 
rule that can be laid down is that in 
sections where tne seasons are gen- 
erally dry and the land has been well 
prepared the soil mulch should be 
three, four or five inches thick, and 
in sections where there is usually a 
fair to good water supply, cultivation, 
or a soil mulch, about two inches 
deep is probably the safest practice. 

King relates an experiment where 
two pieces of land were kept fallow 
and free from weeds, but one culti- 
vated frequently three inches deep 
for the whole season; and the other 
piece was left smooth and unstirred. 
The average daily loss of water per 
acre for 49 days, from the top six 
feet, from the cultivated land was 
14.48 tons, while from the uncultivat- 
ed land the loss was 17.6 tons. The 
saving of water in this case for the 
49 days equalled 1.7 inches of rainfall. 


A Thick Mulch Retards Evaporation 


GAIN, when a soil mulch three 
inches thick is compared with one 
one and a half inches thick, the thick- 
er mulch, or deeper cultivation, is 
much more effective in preventing 
Icss of moisture. In one experiment, 
on a field of growing corn, the three- 
inch cultivation or three-inch mulch 
held 167.4 tons per acre more water 
in the soil at the end of the growing 
season than the one and a half-inch 
cultivation. The faulty part of this 
experiment as applied to practical ag- 
riculture is that we are not told the 
difference in the yield of corn. If by 
the three-inch cultivation the roots 
of the corn plants were so injured 
that they could notetake up the mois- 
ture the fact that more of it remain- 
ed in the soil, instead of passing into 
the air by evaporation, would not 
help the corn to make a larger yield. 
Not only must the depth of the soil 
mulch vary according to the average 
rainfall of the section, but also ac- 
cording to the character of the soil. 
A mulch of very finely powdered clay 
loam two inches deep, for instance, 
will allow water to pass through it 
much more rapidly than two inches 
of sand or than two inches of a soil 


well supplied with decaying vegetable 
matter or humus. 

Another important fact, is that the 
longer the top soil or mulch remains 
unstirred, even though there has been 
no rain and there is no crust on the 
surface, the less effective it becomes 
as a means of preventing the loss of 
moisture. Even a mulch of *coarse 
sand, all of which passed through a 
screen with 20 meshes’ to the inch, but 
but none of which would pass through 
a screen of 40 meshes to the inch, 
after being undisturbed for 30 days, 
allowed water to pass through it and 
be lost by evaporation two and three- 
quarter times as fast as through a 
fresh mulch. Likewise, an old clay 
mulch allowed water to pass through 
it more than twice as fast as it did 
when the mulch was fresh. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the 
practice of frequent, shallow cultiva- 
tion to save moisture in times of 
drouth is based on experimental evi- 
dence as well as on the experience 
of the best farmers. 


An effective soil mulch can only be 
maintained when the soil has been 
thoroughly prepared and pulverized, 
is in good tilth, and when the culti- 
vation is nearly level. A soil mulch 
two inches deep in the moist climate 
east of Texas, and three to four, and 
even five, inches deep, as the average 
rainfall decreases, is the best for sav- 
ing moisture and the growth of the 
crop. After the roots fill the soil 
deeper cultivation should be avoided, 
but it should be frequent. Of course, 
weeds and grass may do more harm 
than deeper cultivation. They may 
take more moisture and plant foods 
from the growing plants than will be 
taken from them by cutting a few, or 
even a considerable number of their 
roots. But with proper preparation 
and cultivation during a dry season, 
the only time a soil mulch becomes 
necessary, the crops will never get in 
the grass. On the other hand, during 
a wet season, while there is no need 
for saving moisture, the shallow culti- 
vation is better because it injures the 
roots less, although cutting the roots 
in a wet season is not as serious as 
when the season is dry. On soils that 
tend to run together and when they 
have been over-wet for some time, 
thus excluding the air, rather deep 
cultivation, even though it injures the 
roots and causes rapid loss of mois- 
ture, may be a good practice, but 
deep cultivation is a risky practice 
after the crops have made much 
growth, 


It is true that in the Cotton Belt, 
east of Texas, probably cotton suffers 
more one year with another from too 
much rain than from too little. This 
may also be true of corn some seéa- 
sons and on some soils, but is not so 
generally so. Although these are 
facts, it is also true that we have few 
seasons during which the crops do not 
suffer at some time for lack of mois- 
ture. It is at these times that a soil 
well supplied with humus, that has 
been properly prepared, may be made 
to retain and supply sufficient mois- 
ture to save the crop by the judicious 
use of a soil mulch. 

The man who fails to properly pre- 
pare his land and cultivates with the 
hoe and plow is the man who is apt 
to have weedy and grassy crops. Such 
a man has no use for the soil mulch. 
A soil mulch is made with implements 
of the nature of the harrow and cul- 
tivator, and these are effective only 
on well prepared and well cultivated 
land. The preparation and cultivation 
which makes a soil mulch effective in 


dry weather will not lessen the yield 
a wet year, hence should be used by 
all as a protection against the dry 
spells that so often cut short the 
yields, especially of corn. 


FEED FOR HOLSTEIN DAIRY 
HERD 


Silage Always Affords One of the 
Cheapest Sources of Feed 


READER says he contemplates 
A keeping eight or ten head of Hol- 

stein.cows. He.can sell milk at 20 
cents a gallon at his dairy, purchaser 
coming for it and furnishing the cans. 
“My feed will consist of cottonseed 
hulls, cottonseed meal, oats, clover 
and peavine hay. What do you think 
of this as a ration for milk cows? 
How much hay, cottonseed hulls and 
meal should I feed a day? How much 
milk should I average per cow per 
day for a period of three or four 
years?” 

It is also stated that there is ten or 
twelve acres available for pasturing 
these cows and ten acres for rais- 
ing hays. For producing this hay, 
oats and clover followed by cowpeas 
are to be used. “How many tons 
and how do you estimate may be 
grown?” 

With only ten to twelve acres for 
pasture if must be exceedingly rich 
land to furnish sufficient grazing for 
eight or ten cows during the summer 
and it is safe to state that these cows 
will require some additional roughage 
during all dry seasons and at all times 
unfavorable for the growing of 
grasses and other pasture plants. It, 
therefore, follows that the ten acres 
used for producing hay must furnish 
the roughage for these eight or ten 
cows for considerably more than half 
the time, or hulls must be bought for 

, this purpose. 

We are frank to state we do not 
like any such an arrangement. The 
price at which milk is sold may per- 
mit of the purchase of all grains or 
concentrates and a part of the rough- 
age, but the profits will be greatly re- 
duced by such a system of providing 
feeds. 

With only 20 to 22 acres to supply 
feed for 10 cows we would not pas- 
ture any of this land, but would use 
it all to grow roughage. To this end 
we would grow oats and vetch, oats 
Canada field peas, or crimson clover 
for a spring cutting of hay and follow 
this with silage corn. We would pre- 
fer the oats and vetch and next crim- 
son clover for the winter crops, upon 
which manure could be spread during 
the winter and the balance of the 
manure put out just before planting 
the corn or just before sowing the 
oats and vetch or clover. 

At least 100 tons of silage will be 
required to feed these cows the entire 
year and they should also receive be- 
tween 25 and 30 tons of hay. We 
know of no other method by which 
20 acres will so satisfactorily furnish 
all the roughage for 10 cows and at 
the same time produce the feed for 
the work stock necessary to cultivate 
the land and produce the feeds. It is 
true that 10 acres, if rich enough, will 
produce the 100 tons of silage and the 
25 tons of hay required, leaving the 
balance of the land for pasture, but 
for the first few years, or until the 
land is made quite rich, the safer plan 
will be to devote afl the land to pro- 
ducing hay and silage. 


Hulls Are Expensive 
E DON’T like the plan of depend- 


ing on cottonseed hulls and hay 
for two reasons. First, the hulls must 
be purchased and cost too much in 
consideration of their feed value, and 
second, the cows will give enough 
more milk on silage and hay than 
they will on hulls and hay to make 
the silage much the cheaper feed. 


To answer the question as to how 
much hay may be expected per acre 
from a spring crop of oats and clover 
and a fall crop of peas, we suggest 
that from two and one-half’ to four 
tons per acre may be expected, de- 
pending on the fertility of the land, 
its cultivation and the seasons. 

As to the hulls, hay and cottonseed 
meal that should be fed per cow per 
day, that will depend on whether 
the cows are getting green feed and 
the quantity of milk they. are capable 
of producing. High producing cows 
will not do their best on such a ra- 
tion, while on the other hand ordin- 
ary or poor cows will not pay for the 
purchase of other feeds. With green 
feed, heavy milking cows may be fed 
at least five pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day, but this is about the limit 
of safety and poor cows on dry feed 
should-receive less. They should have 
all the hay and hulls they will eat 
and the larger the proportion of good 
hay and the smaller the proportion 
of hulls the better. Extra good cows 
will probably pay for additional con- 
centrates or grains. One pound of 
concentrates to every three pounds 
of milk is a general rule, but where 
cottonseed meal is largely used one 
pound of grain to three and one-half 
or four pounds of milk per day does 
pretty well, especially if the hays are 
of good quality. 

The amount of milk 10 cows will 
average per day for a period of years 
is even more difficult to estimate, if 
that be possible, than the crops that 
will be produced on an acre. With 
the cows, we not only have their qual- 
ity to affect the results, but also their 
care, the quality and quantity of feed 
and all the other numerous condi- 
tions which affect the production of 
cows. 


Yearly Milk Production Per Cow 


F EACH cow is dry between five and 

six weeks each year that reduces the 
average number of cows in milk to 
nine. It is also quite certain that some 
of these cows will get sick at times 
and some of them probably die within 
a period of three or four years, so 
that the production will be decreased 
unless new cows are brought into the 
herd from time to time. It also 
improbable that 10 cows will be pur- 
chased, all of which will be good 
enough to justify their keep. Some 
will be unprofitable and should be re- 
moved and have their places filled by 
better cows. 

Ten cows that produce 6,000 pounds 
of milk each in a year will bring in a 
gross income of about $1,400, or a 
gross income of $140 per cow; but 
this is much more milk than the av- 
erage cow produces, although it 
should not be difficult to get 10 Hol- 
stein cows that will produce 6,000 
pounds of milk each per year. It is 
doubtful, however, if any inexper- 
ienced dairyman will succeed in doing 
it for several years at least. If the 
milk averages 3.5 per cent butter fat, 
6,000 pounds of milk will produce 245 
pounds of butter, which is nearly dou- 
ble what the average Southern cow 
produces. It is an average of 19 
gallons of milk per day per cow for 
365 days in the year, or about three 
gallons a day for six months and one 
gallon a day for four and one-half to 
five months. 

Large numbers of Holstein cows 
give 10,000 to 12,000 pounds of milk a 
year and some of them more than 
double that quantity, so it is folly to 
speculate on what any unknown man, 
(unknown to the writer) will get from 
a herd of cows not yet collected. 


is 


The fly 


It comes before 


early is the one to swat 
the weather’s hot, 
And sits around and files it’s legs, 
And lays at least ten million eggs, 
And every egg will bring a fly, 

To drive us crazy by and by. 


—WALT MASON, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 











INJURING LAND 





Lands are Only Injured in Proportion 
to the Amount of Plant Food Tak- 
en Away from Them 


AN you give me any information 

as to whether or not green crops 
removed from the land are in any 
way injurious to it? Have you any 
data to show at what time in the de- 
velopment of a forage crop it is best 
for the land to remove it? Could it 
injure the land to cut a crop of corn 
from it*when in the roasting-ear 
state? Does it injure land to clear it 
in summer for use the following 
year? If so, why? After crops be- 
gin to ripen what becomes of the 
moisture or sap they contain? Does 
it evaporate or does it find its way 
back to the ground through the 
roots ?” 

What do you mean by “injuring” 
the land? The removal of any crop 
may be said to be an injury, inasmuch 
as it removes some of the plant food 
from the soil. The removal of a 
green crop taken from the land be- 
fore proper maturity, will take. less 
from the land than if it remained to 
full development. Land is injured by 
crops just to the extent that the crop 
removes plant food. The ways in 
which soil is injured in its productiv- 
ity are by robbing it of plant food, 
lack of good drainage, and constant 
exposure to the sun in Clean cultiva- 
ted crops year after year, thus burn- 
ing out the humus and destroying the 
soil bacteria that work in the interest 
of the farmer. 

The amount of injury to the soil 
from the removal of crops alone will 
depend on what the crops have re- 
moved. The time of removal has 
nothing to do with the matter. Land 
cleared of trees in summer will have 
just as much plant food in it as land 
cleared in winter. The old notion 
that sap runs up in spring and down 
in the fall is not true either as to the 
rise or fall. Roots of plants are for 
absorbing food from the soil, but 
they never leak backwards. The so- 
called rise of the sap in trees in 
spring is not sap at all, but water lad- 
en with plant food for making sap, 
and it is not sap until the leaves have 
taken in carbon from the air and 
have used this and the food brought 
from the soil to make sap, which is 
used in building new top and leaves 
and new cells of growth from tof to 
roots, and this sap is carried in every 
direction in the plant, wherever 
growth is going on. When a crop 
matures, the plant loses none of the 
essential matter of the sap. It simply 
evaporates the water. In our forest 
trees the fall of the leaf checks the 
evaporation and the living material 
and condensed sap remains to keep 
life in the tree, and feed the swelling 
buds in spring till the roots get more 
water and food from the soil. The 
sugar maple tree stores a lot of 
starch in its cells in the fall. In the 
Spring, this starch is changed to 
sugar, which is dissolved in the wa- 
ter rising from the roots and men 
draw it off and boil the sugar down, 
but the material was made the sum- 
mer before by the wonderful power 
of green matter in the leaves to get 
carbon from the air and combine it 
with the water from the soil and 
make starch, and from this starch all 
the oils, sugars, acids and other car- 
bonaceous materials are made, as 
well as the woody matter. 

Cutting down the tree at any time 
simply stops its life work and it 
ceases to draw food from soil and 
air. Cutting trees in summer is a 
matter of injury to the timber and 
not to the soil. The greatest injury 
to Southern soils has been the con- 
stant clean cultivation and exposure 
of the soil to the sun, using up the or- 
ganic decay and starving out the bac- 


teria of nitrification. The more green 
forage crops you get, the better, pro- 
vided they are fed and the manure 
returned to the soil. 

But the mere growing of peas, 
clover, vetch, etc., will never do much 
for the improvement of the soil if 
these crops are removed and nothing 
returned to the land that grew them. 
These crops improve the soil by 
growing and using them, either as 
direct food to the soil by plowing 
them under or by feeding them and 
returning the manure as fast as 
made. The stage of growth in which 
they should be removed is when they 
are in the best possible state to make 
food for stock. Soil is injured by be- 
ing robbed and starved, and not by 
the particular stage of growth in 
which the crops are taken. Clay soils 
that are robbed of humus bake hard 
and become unproductive through the 
mechanical condition of the soil, 
rather than lack of food. Plants can- 


soft place in the tail are natural to 
every cow, these cannot be the cause 
of their sickness. Now these ques- 


“tions have all been answered time 


and again, but you will find farmers 
everywhere who think they know 
better, but the young farmers who 
have been trained in agriculture at 
the schools are getting rid of these 
old superstitions, and they are simply 
an evidence of ignorance. 





Clover Failed 


SOWED crimson clover last fall on 

land part of which was in peas and 
part lying out. Clover germinated 
and gradually turned yellow and died 
except on a small part where the soil 
is full of broken sand rocks. There 
it grew well. The land was not inoc- 
ulated. I wish to sow the same land 
in clover the coming fall. What does 
wu lack?” 

I think that it is probably acid and 
needs lime. You can sow it now in 
peas, and turn the peas under ’in Au- 
gust and give the land a dressing of 
lime. No amount of inoculation will 
avail for clover on land that is acid, 
but after liming, it may be as well to 
use some of the Farmogerm or Nitro- 





planting grazing crops for his hogs. 


Here are nine crops we recommend: 


to 3 months; grazing period, all fall. 





GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS—GET BUSY 
NOW TO MAKE CHEAP PORK 


S SOON asa man has his cotton and corn well under way, he should set about 
Most of these crops are admirably adapted 
for planting at just the time when the average farmer hasa little breathing spell after 
getting his cotton and corn stands and this is the time to put in the grazing crops 
which are to feed the hogs and make meat for the farm or money for the farmer. 


Cowpeas, sow April to July, 4 to | bushel per acre, drill or broadcast. 
before ready for grazing, 2 to 3 months; grazing period, 6 weeks. 

Soy Beans, sow May to July, 4 to | bushel per acre, drill. Time before ready 
for grazing, 2 to 3 months; grazing period, 

Sorghum, sow May to July, 4 to 8 quarts, drill. Time before ready for grazing, 
6 to 8 weeks; grazing period, 4 to 6 weeks. 

Peanuts, sow May to July, 4 to 8 quarts, drill. Time before ready for grazing, 2 


Artichokes, sow April to June, | to 124 bushels per acre, drill. 
reading for grazing, 4 months; grazing period, all fall. 

Potatoes, sow May to July, 2 to 3 bushels per acre, drill. 
for grazing, 4 months; grazing period, all fall. 

Chufas, sow May to June, 4 to 8 quarts per acre, drill. Time before ready for 
for grazing, 4 months; grazing period, all fall. 

Corn and Peas, sow May to June, corn 4 quarts, peas 14 bushel, drill. 
before ready for grazing, 4 months; grazing period, all fall. 

Rape, sow in late summer, 3 to 6 pounds per acre, drill or broadcast. 
fore ready for grazing, 2 months; grazing period, 3 months. 


Time 


4 weeks. 


Time before 


Time before ready 


Time 
Time be- 


—Clemson College Press Bulletin. 








not thrive in such a soil as they 
would if it is mellowed by decaying 
vegetable matter. Our lighter cotton 
soils are reduced by long cultivation 
to the old dead skeleton of sand and 
clay, from which the bacterial life has 
been starved out, and the good farm- 
er will use every effort through the 
growing and using of the legume for- 
age crops, to restore the humus that 
will once more make the old skeleton 
a really living soil. Do not be 
afraid of the green forage crops, but 
be afraid to sell them, for that will 
injure the land which should get back 
the results of their feeding on the 
place. 





The Same Old Question 


OES the moon in its different 

stages have any effect on the 
planting of corn or other crops? Is 
there a certain time to cut male ani- 
«mals? Do cows have hollow horn 
and tail?” 

The time to plant any crop is when 
you have.done your part in the pre- 
paration of the soil, and the season 
for planting has*“come. The moon 
does not care when you plant and 
has not the slightest effect on the 
planting. The time to castrate pigs 
is when you have a sharp knife and 
know how to do the work right, and 
the younger the pig, in reason, the 
better. 

All cows have hollow horn and a 
soft place in the tail. Sometimes 
they get sick from bad feeding or 
some other cause, and may need 
treatment, but as hollow horns and a 


germ to inoculate the seed, though I 
think that it is likely that the part 
where the clover grew has gotten in- 
oculated and you could use some soil 
from that part on the remainder. 





Fertilizers for Peanuts 
oe best soil for peanuts of any 


variety is a mellow, sandy loam 
with a good clay subsoil. The best 
fertilizer is a heavy application of 
acid phosphate and potash. A little 
nitrate of soda as a start will be of 
advantage, but the peanut being a 
Icgume has the same power to get 
nitrogen from the air that other le- 
gumes have, and therefore large ap- 
plications of nitrogen are not necded. 
I would suggest a fertilizer composed 
of 1,500 pounds of acid phosphate, 100 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 490 
pounds of muriate of potash to make 
a ton, and of this use 500 pounds per 
acre. Peanut growers generally ap- 
ply plaster as a means for preventing 
pops, but in using 375 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre you will get nec- 
essarily about 150 pounds of plaster, 
for the acid phosphate usually has 40 
per cent of plaster as the result of 
the dissolving of the lime phosphate 
in sulphuric acid. If the soil is well 
supplied with humus or organic decay 
a dressing of lime at the rate of 20 
bushels or about 1,000 pounds per acre 
well harrowed in in the preparation 
of the soil will be of advantage. Pops 
are mainly caused by a deficiency of 
potash in the soil, and a good applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and potash 
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will be as effectual as anything else 
in their prevention, for phosphoric 
acid and potash go hand in hand in 
the storage of starch in the seed, and 
starch is the first form in which 
the oil is stored and afterwards 
changed largely to oil in the peanut. 
Starch is primarily the result of the 
assimilation of carbon by the leaves 
from the air, but phosphorus and pot- 
ash are essential to the formation and 
disribution of the starch. The pea- 
nuts are planted in rows and cultivat- 
ed like beans, keeping the soil con- 
stantly worked mellow till blooming 
time so that they can penetrate the 
soil easily. The usual method of har- 
vesting is to lift them and shock 
around stakes set in the field for cur- 
ing, and then gathering the nuts by 
hand. Machines have been invented 
for cleaning them off the vines. 





Crimson Clover for Cotton 


OR the past two or three years we 

have been cutting our oats about 
the middle of June and sowing peas 
for hay on the oats stubble, sowing 
crimson clover after the peas and 
turning for cotton in the spring. Our 
trouble is that this crop of clover 
does not get much growth before it 
is necessary to turn it for cotton. We 
have been sowing some rye with this 
clover, and the rye gets a fairly good 
growth by the time we turn it under, 
but the clover does not. Could we 
sow the clover earlier or among the 
peas and get a stand? We have 
crimson clover knee-high that was 
sown in August in the cotton rows, 
and where we are going to plant 
corn this spring, but the clover after 
peas does not get much growth?” 

Nevertheless I am sure that it pays 
to grow the clover for the cotton. 
Crimson clover saves the loss of fer- 
tility by acting as a winter soil cover, 
and while it does not get very much 
growth before it is time to turn for 
cotton, it has paid well for its use. I 
fear that the heavy shade of the peas 
might destroy the germinating clover 
seed. But it would only be the cost 
of the seed to make the experiment 
by sowing among the peas just a lit- 
tle while before mowing them for 
hay. This is a matter that can only 
be settled by experiment. 





Sweet Clover Again 


| SWEET clover any good for Yad- 
kin County, N. C.? Is it better 
than red clover, and will it grow on 
poorer land than red clover?” 

The so-called sweet clover thrives 
best on lime lands. It will grow on 
poorer land than red clover, but is 
not near so good feed as red clover. 
With all the peas and soy beans and 
crimson clover we have at hand, I 
cannot see any need for the sweet 
clover in North Carolina. I have had 
cattle eat grass all around it never 
touch the melilotus, and stock in gen- 
eral have to acquire a taste for it. 
You had better stick to cowpeas, soy 
beans and crimson clover. 





Bur Clover 


bahar will be best for me to buy 
for sowing this summer, bur 
clover in the bur or the clean seed? 
Never has been any clover on the 
land.” 

You had bettter get the seed in 
the rough, as the hulls will carry the 
inoculation. This is not a true clover 
but a Medicago and a close relative 
to alfalfa. 





Chestouts Failing 


I HAVE a Japanese chestnut tree 
that appears healthy in every 
way. It has borne for two years, but 
the half-grown burs fall and fail to 
mature. Can you tell me a remedy?” 
It is evidently from failure of the 
bloom to set the fruit, probably im- 
perfect pollen. The best way will be 
to get a tree of the Paragon chestnut 
and plant near the Japanese. This 
chestnut is a better one than the Jap- 
anese and bears very young, and its 
bloom will probably help set the nuts 
on the Japanese. 
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Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Great Farmers 


I. A DAIRYMAN AND HIS MODEL DAIRY FARM 




















EVERY ANIMAL IN THE 


EVERAL years ago 14 Northern 
NS farmers came to Thorsby, Ala., 
and started, small and large, 14 
dairy farms. Good silos were built, 
barns were erected, and in most cases 
well bred dairy animals were pur- 
chased. Today, of the 14 only one 
remains in operation, and along the 
county roadways silos stand, unused, 
alongside dairy barns that are unten- 
anted. The story of this one out of 
fourteen carries a lesson the dairy 
farmer, actual and prospective, may 
well study. Moreover, his success is 
so apparent, his little farm is such a 
model in conduct and equipment, that 
the lesson is all the more impressive. 
Perhaps thoroughness in every de- 
tail, hard work, careful economy, and 
a mind wide open, alert, receptive to 
every new idea that promises added 
profits from the business, may be 
characterized as the elements that 
have made for the success of M. J. 
Barrett, the man who _ succeeded 
where 13 others quit the business, and 
that result in authorities pointing to 
his establishment as one of the best, 
if not the very best, in Alabama. 

Be it known at the outset that Bar- 
rett’s dairy farm is not the pleasure 
place of a city man who made his 
money in town, but the sole business 
of a man who depends upon it for a 
living. As he says, it is “a bread and 
meat proposition.” That he is getting 
plenty of both out of it and a nice lit- 
tle annual profit besides, we stand 
ready to testify. Forty acres, pas- 
ture, cultivated fields, home grounds 
and all, is the extent of his little do- 
main; but if a nicely painted, furnace- 
heated home, pretty grounds, and up- 
to-the-minute equipment are de- 
pendable indications, then here’s a 
farmer whose annual income is larg- 
er than many men of five or even ten 
times his holdings. 


An All-registered Herd 


| per igen calves coming to cow- 
hood, Mr. Barrett’s herd numbers 
only about 25 animals, with 10 at the 
pail at the present time. Every one of 
these animals is registered, and every 
one must come up with a profitable 
butter-fat production or be relegated 
to the bovine scrap heap. Books are 
kept on every detail of the business, 
and everything that doesn’t show a 
nice balance on the right side of the 
ledger is discarded. Everybody works, 
and the loafer cow has no place. 

Let us look for a moment at Mr, 
Barrett’s plant. As has been said, 40 
acres is the extent of his entire farm, 
and this, too, is land that 20 years 
ago was considered worthless with- 
out its pine timber. Perhaps 25 acres 
of this is under cultivation, the bal- 
ance being occupied by the pasture, 
barnyard, and home grounds. One of 
the first and most pleasant impres- 
sions upon the visitor is the presence 
of perfectly straight, neatly kept 
fences and fence rows, and the entire 
absence of the pine stumps that dis- 
figure too many Southern farms. 

“IT long ago decided that stumps 
take up too much valuable space and 
are too great a hindrance to the use 
of improved machinery to be toler- 
ated,” says Mr. Barrett. 

His specialties are pure cream, reg- 
istered Jersey heifers, and seed oats, 


HERD IS REGISTERED 


and every effort and operation on the 
farm are directed toward making 
these most profitable. 

“One of the very essential elements 
of successful farming along almost 
any line consists of rich land,” said 
Mr. Barrett, “and how to get this and 
keep it fertile has been one of my 
pressing problems. However, I be- 
lieve now I am nearer to its solution 
than I have ever been before.” 

Just then we entered a field of 
crimson clover and wheat hay that 
had just been cut and was running 
three full tons to the acre, an@ we 
agreed with him that he is close to a 
solution of the 


TWO CONCRETE SILOS ADD TO THE PROFITS OF THIS DAIRY 


making an immense crop of seed for 
next year’s crop; and acres of oats in 
which lespedeza has been seeded and 
is already up to a fine stand. This is 
Mr. Barrett’s first experience with 
lespedeza as a hay crop after oats: 
but, on his well manured fields, there 
is little doubt that it will be a great 
success. 

A couple of concrete-and-steel silos, 
flanked by a red barn, are dominant 
features of the Barrett farm land- 
scape. The barn floor is concrete, 
and steel stanchions and fixtures have 
been installed. Close by is the ma- 
nure spreader, which every other day 
makes a trip to 





soil fertility 
problem. Off the 
same land last 
fall he cut 20 tons 
of silage to the 
acre, and silage 
corn will go in 
immediately af- 
ter this - wheat 
and clover. The 
wonderful part of 
this wheat-and- 
clover story is 
that it was close- 
ly grazed from 
January until 
March 28 and 
then made such 
a splendid hay 
crop. 

“T mean to get 
clover of some 
kind on every 








the fields with its 
load of manure. 
Seven or eight 
loads to the acre 
is usually ap- 
plied, and Mr. 
Barrett figures 
at. this: rate to 
cover the entire 
farm every two 
years. At this 
rate, along with 
clover on every 
acre, it will not 
be hard to agree 
with him that he 
is mighty close 
to a solution of 
the soil fertility 
problem. But Mr. 
Barrett doesn’t 
stop here. Fifty 
feet away from 








foot of my_ place 
this fall” -Mr. 
Barrett ‘said. - 
“Y’ve been South quite awhile, but 
every year I’m learning more and 
more of our wonderful possibilities, 
either in livestock and dairying or 
along general farming lines. The fact 
that we can grow clovers and other 
soil-improving crops practically the 
year round gives us an immense ad- 
vantage over my native State of lowa 
and other states of the North and 
West. But the great trouble is that 
we do not appreciate the wonderful 
opportunities nature has given us.” 

I was prepared to agree with all 
Mr. Barrett said as we waded through 
oats head-high and crimson clover 
standing two and three feet; bur clov- 
er that, despite close grazing, was 


BUR CLOVER THREE FEET DEEP 
ON SANDY LAND 


the barn is a ce- 
ment tank, into 
which every par- 
ticle of liquid manure is carried by 
gravity, later to be pumped into a 
tank wagon and distributed over the 
fields. 

Mr. Barrett has never bought a 
pound of nitrogen for fertilizing pur- 
poses, and doesn’t expect to. How- 
ever, he has a high regard for ground 
phosphate rock, and plans to use it 
quite extensively in future as a source 
of phosphoric acid. He can buy this 
delivered at his farm for about $6 a 
ton, and with his land filled with hu- 
mus, as it is, it is a cheap and effective 
substitute for acid phosphate. 

A concrete-and-steel building by 
the barn contains the engine room 
and the milk and separator room, the 

















THE FARM HOME 


latter fly-proof, concrete-floored, and 
a model of cleanliness. The eight- 
horsepower engine is already used to 
cut feed, fill the silos, and run the 
separator; and Mr. Barrett is now 
arranging to put in a complete system 
of electric lights and water-works. 

Cows are milked night and morn- 
ing, and the contribution of each to 
the farm income is a matter of daily 
record. Each cow’s milk is weighed 
as it goes to the milk room, and the 
amount put opposite her name. Later 
this is transferred to a large perma- 
nent record of the entire herd, on 
which is also carried a record of the 
amount of grain and roughage con- 
sumed daily by each animal, and the 
gross and net profits of each. 

“Loafing doesn’t go here,” said Mr. 
Barrett, “and this is the only way we 
have of catching those that are guil- 
ty. I am trying to so imbue these 
Jerseys with the principles of profit- 
making that one of them would be 
ashamed to come up with a deficit, 
and I think we’ve nearly succeeded.” 

From the look of all-pervading 
prosperity, we agreed. 


“By Their Works Ye Shall Know 
Them” 


AST year a party of Government 

sanitary experts made a tour of 
the South. Here in Alabama they 
told us that we did not love our wives 
and children as much as the men of 
other sections do theirs. 

They based this opinion on our acts 
rather than on our words. They said 
that we allow our wives to cook in 
unscreened kitchens and to use in- 
convenient and unsanitary water 
closets. 

The farmers in many other parts of 
the country would not permit this for 
a moment. They think too much of 
the health and the comfort of the 
girls whom they have chosen to be 
theif helpmates. 

It does look a little bad for us, 
doesn’t it? We claim to be surpassed 
by none in our love for our families, 
But the old saying still holds good: 
“Deeds speak louder than words.” 
When, then, a body of intelligent, 
scientific, unprejudiced men tell us 
the plain, straight truth, let us not 
get mad and jump up and down in 
frenzy, but go right to work to cor- 
rect the evil. 

Few of us, fortunately, are too poor 
to afford enough wire netting and 
screen doors to enclose the kitchen 
and dining-room, even though we do 
not screen the rest of the house. Two 
yards of wire screen tacked upon the 
outside of the window do the work 
nicely, leaving the sash free for rais- 
ing or lowering. 

Again, it requires no money and but 
little effort to clean the pit of a dry 
closet twice a week and to sprinkle it 
with lime. 

These two simple precautions, aside 
from the question of comfort and de- 
cency, may save ourselves and our 
families from sickness and even from 
death. G. G. BROWNELL. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 


te subscribe, 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


XIX. THE FARMER AND THE POWER HE USES 








To: science of agriculture took 
a great step forward when some 
far-distant ancestor of ours 
first conceived the idea of fastening 
a horse, or an ox, or an elephant to 
the crooked stick 
which served him 
as a plow. With 
this newly acquir- 
ed farm hand, it 
was no longer nec- 
essary for the man 
himself--or, as was 
more probably the 
case, his wife—to 
pull this pointed 
stick through the 
soil. The work became, much easier 
with this discovery of the possibili- 
ties of animal labor, and the man was 
enabled to break more land and raise 
a much larger crop. We may be sure 
that this genius of early time was 
watched with wonder by his less pro- 
gressive neighbors, and that his big 
crops soon set them to following his 
example. 

Ever since that far-off time, too, 
the farmers’ ability to grow crops 
has increased with each new use 
found for beasts of burden and each 
new improvement of the implements 
with which, he worked. These things 
have not only enabled him to tend 
more land and to raise larger crops, 
but have also made his work easier. 

Think how glad the news that the 
horse could surely pull the plow must 
have been to the panting savage and 
his weary mate, taking their turns, 
perhaps, in pulling the pointed stick 
through the ground. and holding it 
upright! 

That was a wonderful step in the 
world’s progress, small and easy as 
it may seem to us today; but in our 
own time almost equally great chang- 
es have been made. New possibilities 
in the growing of grain were given to 
men when it was made possible for 
the farmer to hitch horses to a ma- 
chine and cut his wheat instead of 
doing it by the labor of. his own arms. 
When men learned to put steam and 
gasoline engines to threshing and 
pumping water; and grinding grain 
and plowing land, the old limitations 
on what a man could do farming 
passed away. 

The man with a horse, in short, 
could do many times the work that 
could be done by the man who had to 
pull his own plow; just as the man 
with a tractor can plow in a day a 
field which the man with a team of 
horses would have to work at for a 
week. “As with power, so with “ma- 
chinery: The steel plow with the same 
motive force will do much more work 
than the old wooden mold-board, and 
it, in turn, would do many times as 
much as the primitive crooked stick. 

The same rule holds good among 
farmers today. The farmer with the 
most power and the best equipment 
can do the most work, raise the larg- 
est crops, and, as a rule, do his work 
with more ease and comfort. This 
is a point which the young farmer of 
today must keep constantly in mind. 
He cannot afford to use one horse 
while other farmers use two; he can- 
not afford to depend upon hand-pow- 
er while others use horse-power, or 
upon horse-power while others use 
steam and gasoline. 
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The, farmer’s 
ability to make his work count is 
fixed by the power he employs and 
the equipment he works with. 

This is not saying, of course, that 
every farmer needs the same equip- 
ment, or that because the man with 
several hundred acres of land can use 
a traction engine and gang plows to 
advantage, the man with 50 or 60 
acres can do the same. It is saying, 
however, that both the farmer with 
the large farm and the one with the 
small farm need to do as much as 
possible of their work with horse or 
mechanical power, and that it will 


pay each to get the best possible 
equipment for the work he has to do. 
The 50-acre farmer may not need a 
tractor when, he goes to plow; but he 
certainly cannot afford to plow with 
one horse and the sort of plow one 
horse can pull. He is wasting labor 
when he does this, because he can 
use profitably two horses and a heavy 
plow. When he comes to tend his 
crops, too, he should use weeders and 
two-horse cultivators instead of hoes 
and double-shovels, simply because he 
can accomplish so much more with 
them, and because the saving of his 
own labor will amount to more than 
the difference in the cost of the ma- 
chinery. 

_ Heavy horses and large implements 
have come into general use on the 
farm, because a man can take them 
and do more than he can with light 
horses and small implements. So the 
‘riding plow has followed the walking 
plow; the two-row cultivator, the sin- 
gle-row; the tractor, the heavy team 
—all because they have each increas- 
ed the ability of the man himself to 
do things. No one would think of 
discarding the binder for the sickle, 
the threshing machine for the flail, 
the disk plow for the crooked stick. 
Each of these now out-of-date imple- 
ments was a great’ invention in its 
time, but the world has passed by 
them, and many of the implements 
we use today will doubtless be sur- 
passed in the same way by others 
more efficient and more easy to work. 


An Age of Easy Farm Work 


T IS not necessary, however, to 

compare the best equipment of to- 
day with that of older times to real- 
ize that great changes have taken 
place. The farm boy of today need 
only compare the tools he uses with 
those used by his grandfather, or 
even his father, when a boy, to see 
that he has much to be thankful for. 

The farmer boy of this time goes 
out to plow with two or three horses. 
He may hitch them to a walking plow, 
or he may have a sulky plow and 
ride. His grandfather, when a boy, 
had no such choice; nor had he any 
such plows as the boy of today uses. 

After the land is broken, the boy 
gets on a disk harrow drawn by three 
or four or five horses and does his 
harrowing. If he walks at all to har- 
row, it is behind a great section har- 
row which covers perhaps 20 feet at 
one “through.” 

If he sows his land to grain, a drill 
does the work. He would not think 
of scattering the grain by hand, as 
the old pictures show the man doing 
in the Parable of the Sower and as 
his father possibly, certainly his 
grandfather and all back of him, did. 
If he is planting cern or cotton, a 
planter drops the seed for him—most 
likely two rows at a time with him 
riding, if it is corn. Only a few years 
ago each grain or seed would have 
been dropped by hand. 

We have already spoken of the 
weeders and riding cultivators which 
have taken the place of the hoe and 
of such tools as the sweep and dou- 
ble-shovel, which compelled the boy 
who tended the crop to walk two or 
three times across the field for each 
row. The boy who has traveled down 
between corn rows of a hot summer 
day with the blades rasping him on 
neck and face, and who has then rid- 
den under an umbrella down through 
the same field, cultivating both sides 
of a row as he went, cannot easily be 
convinced that the poetry of farming 
went out with the coming of farm 
machinery. Nor will the boy who 
rides on» a mower and watches the 
tall grass fall in long orderly ranks; 
and who when it dries climbs on to 
the hay-rake and rolls it up in long 
windrows; and who then watches the 
whay-loader carry it up on the wagon 
and the hay-fork lift the fourth of a 


big load into the mow at one time, 
have any longing for the time when 
the “mower whetted his scythe” and 
all the boys and girls were pressed 
into service with pitchforks and 
hand-rakes to gather the grass into 
heaps ready for the men to load on 
the wagons. 





JOTTINGS FROM SUNNY HOME 
FARM 


Beauty and Utility of Grass—Han- 
dling the Hay Crop—Economy of 
Properly Directed Work 


EAUTY and cleanliness on the 

farm go hand in _ hand . with 
greatest average prosperity, and the 
greatest prosperity, in my judgment, 
does not mean 
always thegreat- 
est accumulation 
of dollars. 

I don’t know 
how I could bet- 
ter define great- 
est prosperity on 
7the farm than to 
say it means the 
best opportunity 
for the most use- 
ful living for all 
the farm people. 

A person rare- 
ly attains to the most useful living 
who cannot look often upon beauty 
in some form; and the more of beau- 
ty of thought and scenes that come 
into his life the broader and more 
useful that life becomes. 

Every time I am privileged to travel 
through a grass country I become 
more convinced that a carpet of grass 
is the greatest single beautifier of the 
landscape, and for the South at least 
it is the most profitable crop that can 
be made use of for a ten-year period 
considered from the standpoint of its 
soil binding, feeding, and beautifying 
value. 








MR. FRENCH 


* OK OX 


In one of the best grass sections 
of the United States I had the privi- 
lege recently of attending the month- 
ly meeting of the men’s club. 

The club is an auxiliary of the 
country church and the meeting was 
held in the beautifully finished base- 
ment of the $25,000 church, built and 
maintained by the people of a strictly 
farming section. After the 70 men 
present had partaken of a splendidly 
prepared supper the probate judge of 
the county made an address explain- 
ing the working of the widows’ pen- 
sion law of the state that was passed 
at the last session of the legislature. 
An address by some man of note is a 
regular feature of these monthly 
meetings. After the address of the 
evening was finished I was asked to 
say something of.the forces that were 
at work for the uplift of my state, and 
I told them a little of what better 
care of soil, better schools, and state 
wide prohibition, were doing for the 
“Old North State”. As I looked on 
that company of splendidly tailored, 
wide-awake, intelligent men _ the 
thought come to me that here was 
one of the best arguments I had ever 
seen for the grass factor in agricul- 
ture, for almost every man present 
was the owner of a moderately sized 
farm on which grass holds an impor- 
tant place. 

i 

A friend whose soil is pretty sandy 
wants to know if I think a hay loader 
would be a good investment for him, 
oat hay and Johnson grass being his 
chief hay crops. 

The side delivery rake and hay 
loader will handle this class of hay 
all right, but I fear the hay loader be- 
hind the load of hay will make a 
pretty heavy load where the soil is 
sandy. If an extra lead team will be 
available the four horses. will be able 
to handle the load all right. 

x ok Ox 

The side delivery rake is a fine tool, 
doing the work of both a rake and 
tedder. Start the rake while the hay 
is yet tough, then if the wind does 
not cure the product quickly in the 
windrows go over the windrows 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


again with rake and roll them over, 
I believe the side delivery rake a 
good investment even if the hay is to 
be loaded by hand. 

* Bd * 

“I have a crop of oats that will pro- 
duce 40 bushels of seed per acre. 
Shall I cut for hay or cult with binder 
and thresh?” 

This will depend, I believe, much 
upon conditions. If good hay will be 
short on the farm I should make hay 
of the crop; but if other good hay 
will be plentiful, would thresh the 
oats and feed the straw to cattle. 
Shelled oats is fine feed for young 
colts and calves and there is nothing 
better for aged horses. 

x * * 

Don’t delay too long the planting of 
the crop to be used for ensilage and 
if corn is the crop used don’t plant 
too thickly in the row. A well devel- 
oped plant that has just reached ma- 
turity makes the most nutritious sil- 
age. 

* * 

My friend “Bill”, wishes to know 
something of the merits of the corn 
harvester. When fields are _ fairly 
level, the soil not too sandy and few 
obstructions in the fields, the harves~ 
ter does profitable work. We have 
used one for about twenty years and 
on our farm would not care to be 
without this machine. It is especially 
valuable in the harvesting of ensil- 
age, either corn or sorghum. 

* 

We are very jealous of our time 
this time of the year and put in a 
godod deal of it figuring on how best 
to use the balance. In this way we 
avoid the great waste of effort that 
always attends poorly directed work, 
When the land is in just the right 
condition to cultivate and’ the grass 
is too wet to cut for hay to the best 
advantage, we send the cultivators 
afield and cut hay later when condi- 
tions are right. 

Se 

Remember just now that good 
thorough cultivation of the corn crop 
will pay well on that crop and will 
make the cheapest preparation also 
for the oat or wheat crop that is to 
follow the corn. There is no “laying 
by” time in “Sunny Home Farm”, the 
shallow level cultivation being kept 
up until the grains begin to harden— 
unless a storm should blow the crop 
down. By this means we avoid all 
hard fall plowing, and too, get our 
fall crops seeded in good season in 
the best of seed beds. It pays us to 
keep our minds scenting around a 
few months ahead of our hands, for 
it is such an aid to hand efficiency. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Si Shiftless Stops his Paper 


OU c’n stop my papur, i planely 
se its effect on my neighburs, an 

to be purfectly plane with yu, i dont 
like yure teachin, ater i had board a 
hole in a critters horn tother day an 
wus burnin it out with a hot iron, one 
of yure subscribers come along an 
said such treatment wus a relick uf 
the dark ages; i ses, if yu no sumthin 
better, tel me, if yu dont, then what? 
He ses: if yu se a man sawin a man’s 
leg off fer a cold, an dont no a sure 
cure fer the cold, dus that mean that 
sawin his leg off is good fer him? 

We got to talkin, an i sed it wuld 
sure rain when the - mune changed, he 
sed if the mune had ennything to du 
with it, the wether wuld be a repeti- 
tion traveling east 800 miles a day, i 
sed what yu goin tu du when yu git 
to the jumpin off place? an in order 
to git out of that boat he tried tu tel! 
me the earth wus round; seems like i 
have hurd that befor, but I wasnt 
lukin fur him to try tu stuff enny such 
stuff down my neck, but these nu 
ideas is sure exasperatin, an yu all 
seem so sot in youre ways, yu c’n 
drop my name off youre list, 

SI SHIFTLESS. 

p. s—I wud a paid-yu fer the papur, 
but it teches al rong, howsumever, if 
yu wil start a religius discussion, an 
start sumthin wuth while politicks, i 
wil continu on, as i am considered 
right smart on them subjeckts. 
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ABOUT CLOVERS 








SOME COMMON LEGUMINOUS 
PLANTS THAT SHOULD BE 
RECOGNIZED 


How to Recognize the Most Common 
Clovers, Vetches, Medics,and Sweet 
Clovers 


N CONNECTION with the necessity 
for inoculating next fall crimson 


clover, vetches, and California bur 
clover, it is quite importgnt that 
farmers should 


take note now_of 
t he leguminous 
plants growing on 
their farms which 
may be needed lat- 
er as a source of 
inoculating mate- 
rial. Moreover, 
most of these com- 
mon legumes of 

PROF. DUGGAR. the spring are 
among our most valuable forage 
plants. Some of them are already 
dying, and within the next few weeks 
most of them will be beyond recogni- 
tion. Hence the following rough 
scheme for determining the name of 
the common legumes blooming and 
bearing seed in May has been con- 
structed by the writer. Since it 
leaves out all technical terms, this 
scheme is not applicable to any but 


the legumes here mentioned. It 
should be especially noted that none 
of the common summer legumes, 


- such as lespedeza, velvet beans, soy 


beans, cowpeas, etc., are included in 
this rough classification. 


The scientific name of the genus 
has usually been mentioned because 
it is generally assumed that soil from 
the roots of any legumes will inocu- 
late all other legumes belonging to 
the same genus. 


The color of bloom has been made 
the basis of this scheme. All of the 
plants here listed have flowers, which, 
if examined separately, will be found 
to have the same “butterfly” shape as 
those of garden peas or cowpeas. 


Common Legumes Blooming or Seeding in 
May in the Cotton Belt 


(A) Flowers Yellow— 

(a) Small yellow flowers, usually in clus- 
ters of two or three blooms and not 
more than four in a cluster. 

(1) Southern Bur Clover (belonging to 
the genus Medicago); most leaflets 
bearing dark spots; coiled seed pods 
covered with long curved prickles. 

(2) California Bur Clover (also a Medi- 
cago); leaflets without spots; also 
bearing coiled seed pods having 
prickles. ‘ 

(a2) Small yellow flowers borne in small 
heads or dense clusters, consisting of 
more than five blooms, 

(3) Black medic (in the Medicago gen- 
us); no marks on leaflets, which are 
usually smaller than those of either 
kind of bur clover; this annual pas- 
ture plant especially abuygdant in 
lime land pastures may readily be 
distinguished as the seed ripen in 
May by the Clusters of black seed, 
rather the blackness of the tiny pod 
around each seed. 

(4) Hop clover (a true clover; that is, 
belonging to the genus Trifolium); 
a small annual plant of some value 
for spring pasture, and difficult for 
the farmer to distinguish from black 
medic until the seeds are ripe. Then 
the very tiny seed of hop clover are 
covered by pale, brownish, loose 
chaff, in strong contrast with the 
close-fitting black covering of the 
larger black medic seed, 

(2aa)} Yellow flowers borne mostly on one 
side of a central stem, the entire 
“string’’ being usually one to two 
inches long. 

(5) Yellow Melilotus (also called yellow 
sweet clover); leaves and stems hav- 
ing a strong but pleasant fragrance 
and decided bitter taste; the three 
oval-shaped leaflets are slightly 
Jarger than those of alfalfa, and 
very similar to those of the more 
valuable white melilotus mentioned 


below; the genus is Melilotus, and 
soil from around the roots of plants 
of this genus have been found cap- 
able of inoculating alfalfa. Yellow 
melilotus need not be looked for ex- 


cept in the Central Prairie region of 
Alabama and Mississippi, and pos- 
sibly on railway tracks, or occa- 
sional waste places, elsewhere. 
(B) Flowers white with the merest tint of 
pink— 
qt Flowers in clusters or heads, usually 
about the size of the end of a man’s 
finger, 

(6) White or Duteh clover; (genus trifol- 
ium); a valuable grazing plant, liv- 
ing through a number of years, the 
stems generally rooting at the joints, 
This is easily distinguished from 
the next kind by the presence of the 
distinguishing white markings on 


most of the heart shaped leaflets of 
white clover. 

(7) Carolina clover; (genus trifolium); 
also having white heads, but not 
so compact as the above, and in May 
turning to small, brown, turned 
down, button-like, brownish heads of 
ripening seeds; leaflets without 
whitish or other markings; Carolina 
clover dies in May. It is the most 
widespread of the true clovers in the 
cotton belt, occuring in most old 
lawns, old pastures, along. city 
streets, etc., where also may usually 
be found a smaller number of 
patches of the more valuable peren- 
nial white or Dutch clover. 

Since both of the above (6 and 7) 
belong to the group of true clovers, 
that is, are members of the genus 
Trifolium), soit from around the 
roots of them is largely used to in- 
oculate crimson clover, though soil 
from crimson clover is preferred. 

(bb) Long, white heads about the diameter 
of the finger. 

(8) White trifolium, which is unfortun- 
ately generally called white bloom- 
ing crimson clover because of the 
resemblance in shape of its long, 
slender heads to those of crimson 
glover. This white trifolium is sel- 
dom grown, but advertised by most 
seedsmen, and as a whole inferior 
to crimson clover, being several 
weeks later. 

(bbb) Small white flowers borne along a 
central stem usually 1% to 2% 
inches long. 

(9) Sweet clover (or white melilotus) ; 

leaflets large with margins strongly 
notched; foliage and stems have a 
pleasant fragrance, and somewhat 
bitter taste. This is the melilotus 
which has proved so valuable for 
soil improvement, for hay for home 
use, and pasturage and as a bee 
plant in the lime regions of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, but which is 
difficult to grow in a thick stand on 
soil very deficient in lime. 
White melilotus is a biennial plant, 
propagated the first year from seed 
and the second year springing from 
the old roots, which live throughout 
the winter. 

(C) Flowers crimson or scarlet. 

(10) Crimson clover; flower heads deep 
crimson or scarlet, and the heads 
two or more times as long as thick; 
leaflets somewhat hairy. This be- 
longs to the genus trifolium. 

(11) Buffalo clover (genus trifolium); 
Flattish, broad heads (about one 
inch in diameter) of many dark 
crimson flowers ripening in May, 
when the turned-down head is a 
large, conspicuous brown mass, usu- 
ally borne on tall stems; leaflets with 
pale white markings, and somewhat 
like those of red clover. 

(D) Flowers pinkish, borne in compact, 
roundish heads. 

(12) Red clover; leaflets large and most 
of them bearing a pale whitish 
marking, and on close examination 
showing some hairyness. This is 
the clover of the North and belongs 
to the genus trifolium. It is usually 
a biennial. 

(13) Alsike clover; heads very pale pink 
and not so large as those of red 
clover; leaflets free from markings, 
and not distinctly hairy. This is a 
perennial plant of the genus Trifol- 
ium, valuable for hay and pasturage 
on good strong, moist soil. 

(E) Flowers deep purple, in small clusters. 

(14) Alfalfa; seed pods coiled, but not 
prickly; leaflets without markings 
and rather narrow for their length; 
a perennial of the genus Medicago. 
Best adapted to lime soils. 

(F) Flowers deep purple, with plants some- 
what vinelike and bearing tendrils. 

(15) Hairy vetech; numerous deep purple 
flowers, each about one-half inch 
long, borne in a long, conspicuous 
group, supported by a central stem; 
leaflets numerous and very hairy. 

(G) Flowers varying from pink to purplish, 
and only one to three in a cluster; 
plants somewhat vinelike and bear- 
ing tendrils— 

(16) Narrow leaf vetch; leaflets very 
narrow, not hairy; long seed pods 
becoming black on ripening. This is 
the earliest of the vetches. 

(17) Oregon, or English winter vetch; 
flowers similar to those of narrow 
leaf vetch, but leaflets much broad- 
er, seed pods thicker, and seed 


larger. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





TWO YEARS’ CLOVER 
EXPERIENCE 





This South Alabama Farmer Pro- 
nounces Bur and Crimson Clover 
Great Crops 


S The Progressive Farmer was in 

a large degree responsible for my 
first attempt to grow clovers, at this 
the close of another season I give you 
as hest I can my experience, suc- 
cesses and failures for the season 
just closing. 

Having proved clearly to my own 
satisfaction during the season 1912-13 
that both crimson and bur clovers 
can be successfully grown in this sec- 
tion, I made an effort to plant sev- 
eral acres of each. I met with fail- 
ure and disappointment at the very 
first—the failure to get the seed 
(bur). A club order for 72 bushels 
failed to bring a single bushel of 








seed, although we wrote or tele- 
graphed every seed house we heard 
of. Later I succeeded in getting 60 
bushels of seed: shipped from two 
different places. As will be shown | 
later, these seed were obtained too 
late for profitable planting, and were 
very costly, the price being 25 cents 
per pound. Il mention this to show 
the importance of getting seed early. 
Better get them as soon as harvested. 
I sowed bur clover October 28, on 
well prepared land. All I got is 
enough plants to reseed the land. 
The loss of the clover crop is the 
only loss sustained, as I have the land 
planted to corn, leaving middles to 
reseed to clover. The plot of bur | 
clover sown in 1912 was fine and was 
up to a good stand at the time I sow- 
ed (October 28) seed last fall. 


You have repeatedly advised 
against such late sowing of bur clov- 
er. My experience and that of sev- 
eral others in this section has proved 
that your advice is correct. Of this, 
however, we had no doubt—just sow- 
ed as soon as we could get seed. 

With crimson clover I had much 
better success, although sown at the 
same time or, to be exact, two to 
three days later. One small piece 
sown November 8 did well. Crimson 
clover and Burt oats sown about Oc- 
tober 31 and November 1, produced | 
a fine lot of feed. From a two-acre 
piece I hauled 11 two-horse loads, 
about six tons of as fine hay as I ever 
saw. The oats were cut in the dough 
and when the clover was in full 
bloom. The crop was cut May 5 and 
housed on May 9 and 11. I think this 
the finest lot of feed I have ever har- 
vested from any two acres of land. I 
would advise sowing clover with ear- 
ly maturing oats, especially if sown 
late in the fall. I sowed a piece of 
land in crimson clover, oats and rape, 
which has furnished fine grazing for 
hogs since March 1. Bur _ clover 
(second year), oats and rape furnish- 
ed grazing during January and Febru- 
ary. This land was planted to Span- 
ish peanuts and soy beans on April 29. 

The land on which I grew oats and 
crimson clover was plowed and har- 
rowed on December 14 and I will har- 
row again and plant in cotton, using 
King seed, as soon as rain falls. It is 
dry at this time. The land where 
crimson clover, oats and rape were 
grazed will-be planted in Spanish 
peanuts, for the pigs that are now 
just beginning to learn to eat tank- 
age and chops. 

Together with two others,. both 
readers of your valuable paper, I have 
just purchased a registered boar, one 
year old May 7, will weigh about 400 
pounds. 

Commence now and keep after your 
readers for the next few months to 
lay in a supply of clover seed for an- 
other season. 








E. J. HANCOCK. 
Greenville, Ala. 





The Manure Spreader Pays Dividends 


HERE are a great number of ma- 

chines suited to the different lo- 
calities for preparation, cultivation, 
and. the harvesting of the various 
crops that bring profitable returns to 
the users; but when we consider the 
whole farming public, and the one 
machine that will bring the most | 
profitable returns to all classes of | 
farmers, I would most unhesitatingly | 
say the manure spreader. One of the 
most essential features of successful 
agriculture is the judicious use of and 
the uniform distribution of plant food 
in the soil. The cheapest and most 
economical way to get much of it 
there is by the growing of legumes 
and the proper distribution of barn- 
yard manure. I know of no method 
of applying the latter so well as with 
the manure spreader. 





This is appli- 
cable to all classes of farmers alike. 


OTHO M. COCKES. 


Elberon, Va. 





“A man is soon forgotten 
dead,’ mused Mrs. Gabb. 

“Not if you marry his widow,” replied 
Mr. Gabb.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


after he is 








There is no beforehand test by 
which you can know how long a 
roof will last. 

But when you buy 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


you also buy the responsibility of 
the three biggest roofing mills 
in the world—to make that roof- 
ing make good for 15 years at least. 
See that Certain-teed label is on every 
roll or crate, 


Your dealer can furnish Gertain-teed 
Roofingin rollsand shingles—made 
the General Roofing Mfg. .. WOT 
largest roofi manufacturers, ‘ast St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, Ill., York, Pa. 








Center Whips 


have a continuous rawhide center from cracker to 
butt. East India water buffalo hides are, by our 
process of secret treatment, made moisture-resist- 
ing, and these hides make the only suitable center 
for a durable whip. Dealers everywhere handle 
them. If yours should not, don’t buy a substitute, 
but write us, giving name of dealer. 


BUY THE WHIP THAT 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


UNITED STATES ‘WHIP CO., Westfield, Mass. 
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Take yourengine 
to the work in- 
stead of bringing 
work to engine. 
This outfit is the 
most reliable ‘ 
on hag market mar : 
Write for proof. ~ 

Heer Engin: Co.) 45 S St.) Portsmouth; 0. 





























When writing advertisers, mention The 








Buy Roofing Now 
While Prices Are Down 


You'll need roofing ‘before long. Byy 
now and save big money even if you are 
not yet ready to lay it. Don’t wait until 
it’s too late to protect your buildings 
against lightning, fire and all the ele- 
ments. 75% of roof fires are caused by 
lightning. 


Kanneberg 


Metal Shingles 
**We pay the freight’ 


give the best protection against lightning. Then 
these shingles are heat and cold proof. They-won't 
rust, crack, curl, rot, buckle nor fall off. 

You can put them on quicker than wood shingles 
and they always look well. We make them of 
heavy steel, painted or heavily galvanized. They 
come single, 8 on sheet or in clusters 2 ft. by 
any length from 5 to 10 ft. 











d get our low fac-  .@ 
v4 pied’ all eee and Pg neberg 
x, the cheapest when oo i 
service is considered. Wapay freight. ¢@ eine 
Write for Catalog now and be 4” 1409 Douglas 
sure to give dimensions of roof, ¢ . 
J Pa $i., Canton, 0. 
Kanneberg Roofing eo? Send catalog at once 
& Ceiling Co. od 


; e to 
Est. 1886 ? 
1409 Douglas Street ¢°,. 
ad Canton, 0. @ Name..ccccceee cccceeee eocccecese: “ 
Address eorts 














































See of This 
Shoe the 


N buying a shoe 
you never see the 
vital—or hidden— 

parts, which either 
make it a good shoe or 
a poor shoe. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


are honest throughout, and 
if you could see the hidden 
parts of these shoes you 
would like them better, be- 
cause you would realize they 
were honest, all-leather shoes 
that will give longer service 
than other shoes. However, 
when you see the Red Bell 
on the box it isn’t necessary 
to see the hidden parts—this 
Trade-Mark is a guarantee 
of quality and long service. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Ve. 
































ling easy and a pleasure. Pro- 

AGENTS $10 A DAY Mic morte “The World’s Best” 

over 575,000 ——- custom- 

ors No hot stove. per- 
ate. Heat sapenden a Instantly. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. High- 

est in Quality, Lowest in Price. 

a iaued polished and nickel 

Nate Quick, easy sales. Exclusive 

Pants and free. Write for 

illustrated circular; explains 

everything. 


The Monitor Sad fron C 
426 Wayne St. Big Prairie, <0. 


paced anywhere, 
DAISY FLY KILLER ¢ ettracts and kills 
allfiles. Neat, clean, 
Wy, ornamental, convene 
EAS Mh, Pfee icnt, cheap. Lasts all 
mm season. Madeo§f 
metal, can‘tspillortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by exreees pre- 
paid for 


AROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Z 


ASENT YOUR IDEAS 


o "$9.00 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “‘How to Obtain a Patent’ 























rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals, 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
"960 F. Street. Washington, D. G- 


“FISH BITE 


like hungry wolves if you bait 
¥V with Magic Fish Lure. Best bait 
ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
> of fish. Keeps you busy pulling them 
out. Write today and get a box to 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J. F. Gregory, Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo. 
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To Keep Baby Well in Hot Weather 


IVE her pure out-door air day and 
night. 

Remember that flies are dirty and 
carry disease to baby. 

Remember that mosquitoes carry 
malaria which lessens the resistance 
to other diseases. 

When baby cries or is fretful do 
not offer food but give water. 

Do not let baby dtink water from 
the common bucket nor from the 
family dipper. A well-boiled spoon 
or big-mouthed nursing bottle is best. 

Give no food but mother’s milk or 
clean milk modified according to the 
physician’s directions. 

Try no experiment because some 
kind friend knew it to work well. 

Cover diapers at once with hot wa- 
ter to which a little soda has been 
added, then wash, boil, thoroughly 
rinse and dry in the sun. 

Never use any baby powder until 
the skin is clean and dry. 

Equal parts of boric acid and corn 
starch makes a powder that is cheap 
and soothing. : 

If the skin becomes chafed in the 
wrinkles or folds bathe, pat dry with 


If you are not sure of the milk 
bring it to boiling point. (Do not 
boil). Cool quickly and keep coyered. 


If you cannot get ice keep in cold 
running water; if this is not possible, 
wrap a damp cloth about the bottle 
or pail and set in a draft of air. 

Children should be weaned by the 
twelfth month unless it is very hot 
weather or the physician orders oth- 
erwise. 

Do not excite baby by tossing, jolt- 
ing on the knee or making her laugh 
to amuse you. Give baby a chance, 
do not get her in the habit of being 
held by other children. Let baby 
alone, to rest and grow. 

Constipation in the mother is bad 
for mother and child. Don’t take pat- 
ent medicines for it. Laxative’ food is 
best. 

Summer diarrhea is dangerous. 
Loose green passages means that 
baby should have a physician at once. 
Give two teaspoons castor oil, give no 
cordials, teas, or diarrhea medi- 
cine” and feed only barley water or 
rice water. 

Barley or rice water is made by 
boiling a tablespoon of barley or rice 





HE early fly’s the one to swat. 





WALT MASON ON FLIES 





It comes before the weather's hot, and sits 

around and files its legs, and lays at least ten million eggs, and every egg 
will bring a fly to drive us crazy by and by. 
ters will have five million sons and daughters, and countless first and second 
cousins, and aunts and uncles, scores of dozens, and fifty-seven billion nieces; 
so knock the blamed thing all to pieces. 
less we swat them so they can’t—will lay enough dodgasted eggs to fill up ten 
five-gallon kegs, and all these eggs, ere summer hies, will bring forth twenty 
trillion flies. And thus it goes, an endless chain, so all our swatting is in vain, 
unless we do that swatting soon, in Maytime and in early June. 
brothers, let us rise, gird up our loins and swat the flies! 
your cozy bowers, where you have wasted golden hours; with ardor in your 
souls and eyes, roll up your sleeves and swat the flies—Walt Mason. 


Oh, every fly that skips our swat- 


And every niece and every aunt,—un- 


So men and 
And sisters, leave 








a clean soft cloth and apply a little 
zine oxide ointment. 

Bathe every day in plenty of water. 
The water should be slightly warmer 
than the baby’s body. Strong and 


scented soaps often irritate the skin. 

Do not bathe within an hour after 
eating. 

If the child seems to suffer from 
the heat sponge three or four times 
during the day with water to which a 
little salt or soda has been added. 

If the baby suffers from prickly 
heat bathe with vinegar and water. 
If the rash looks peculiar show it to 
a physician. 

Verily, sleep is nature’s restorer. 
Be sure the baby gets enough sleep. 
Insist on naps until at least a year 
old, especially in hot weather. 

Baby’s bed should be flat, firm, 
clean and dry. Feather pillows and 
mattresses are bad for baby in sum- 
mer. 

Do not let the sun shine in baby’s 
eyes. It weakens them. 

Feed the baby at regular intervals. 
Nothing can be kept at work con- 
stantly without becoming exhausted, 
certainly not a baby’s tender stom- 
ach. Diarrhea, sickness and death 
is often the result. 

To third month, feedings should be 
two and a half hours apart, two nurs- 
ings at night. 

To sixth month, feedings should be 
three hours apart, one during the 
night. ° 

To ninth month, feedings should be 
three hours apart, no feedings but 
water at night. 

To twelfth month, feedings should 
be three and a half hours apart, five 
in number, and one at night. 

Nursing bottles should be the large- 
mouthed kind that are easy to clean. 
It is wise to have more than one that 
they may be well boiled after each 
feeding. 





and a pinch of salt in a quart of 
water until it is reduced to a pint. 
Strain and serve. Barley or rice flour 
is kept by druggists and is easier to 
prepare. 





Let Daughter Study Home Economics 


EXAS Lady” says The Progres- 

sive Farmer is her consolation, in- 
spiration, and college. “Yet”, she 
says “I am bitterly disappointed that 
you have talked domestic science so 
much that my daughter has decided 
to take it in college. I did not save 
and sacrifice to send her to learn 
cooking which I could teach her my- 
self. She has a pretty voice and it 
was my ambition that she make 
something of herself.” 

Such letters make we weep—simply 
weep! A voice is a God-given gift 
and should not be thrown away. 
However, have my words been of so 
little clearness that you consider 
household economics cooking? Let 
me tell you, Texas lady, there are 
comparatively few mothers who 
know how to teach daughters house- 
hold economics; they have not the 
knowledge. 

Home economics is not cooking 
though it is an important branch of 
it. The whole system of house-keep- 
ing is taught and should begin in the 
primary grades and continue until 
the girls graduate. They are taught 
hygiene, economy, nursing, care of 
children and invalids, marketing, the 
values of different foods, how to pre- 
pare them so as to secure the most 
nourishment and how to serve them 
attractively. They are taught to keep 
everything in order and there are reg- 
ular courses in laundry work as well 
as household management. Through 
the work in hygiene girls are so ed- 
ucated that they understand condi- 
tions favorable to the development 
of disease and spread of contagion, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the necessity and reasons for cleanli- 
ness, and avoidance of those foods 
which reduce power of body or brain. 

Time is devoted to the learning of 
plain sewing from darning and patch- 
ing to making and fitting simple 
dresses, and better still the selection 
of suitable and economical cloth, de- 
sign, color and harmony. These moth- 
ers of the future are taught to bind 


wounds, dress burns and deal with 
emergencies, from convulsions to 
drowning. 


The kitchen should not be a place 
for slavery and drudgery. It is the 
heart of the home and as such should 
be an interesting laboratory. I do 
not mean that work can be elimina- 
ted but I do mean that the girls are 
taught how much of it can be®done 
with machinery and much wear and 
tear avoided, leaving time and ener- 
gy to devote to the cultivation of the 
music and other accomplishments 
which are under the present system 
so often relegated to the background 
after the arrival of the first child. 
The kitchen is attractive and inter- 
esting and so in all home-making 
when raised to the dignity of a scien- 
tific vocation. 

Please do not call it a “fad”. I 
feel sure that any sweet girl cannot 
but have the ability to make more of 
her voice because she has learned 
how to avoid dyspepsia, conserve her 
own vitality, and I feel sure that you 
will find that she will grow to of in- 
estimable value to home and com- 
munity. 





Reducing Damage From Moths 


FRIEND in Louisiana asks how 
to prevent moths getting into 
clothes? 

I am sorry to say that I do not 
know of any sure method of prevent- 
ing moths from getting into clothes. 
In fact, could such a method be found 
it would mean hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the finder. Fur dealers 
find it necessary to build cold storage 
plants in which to preserve their furs 
during the summer months, which 
method, of course, is extremely ex- 
pensive and troublesome. 

The best method is frequent shak- 
ing or brushing and exposure to the 
air and sunlight of all» wools, furs 
and other articles of clothing which 
might attract the moths. This, of 
course, is very hard to do in the case 
of carpets. When taking these up 
the floor should be washed in water 
and turpentine (1 tablespoon to a 
quart), care being taken not to ne- 
glect the cracks and _ baseboards. 
When dry sprinkle fine ground black 
pepper along the edge. 

The next best thing is, perhaps, to 
apply various things which the moths 
do not like, such as moth balls, cam- 
phor, etc. These will deter the moth 
from coming near enough to lay its 
eggs, which afterward hatch into the 
little caterpillars that do the damage. 
If one is entirely certain that there 
are no eggs laid in the clothing boxes, 
trunks, pasteboard boxes with slips 
pasted over the edges, patent moth 
balls, new flour sacks, etc., will keep 
others from getting into the material. 
Newspapers are good because print- 
ers ink is offensive to moths, as is 
cedar which is the reason so many 
cedar chests and closets are used. 

In stores where there is much wool- 
en material the goods are usually 
placed in large boxes well-lined with 
many thicknesses of paper, and open- 
ed once a month to be sprayed with 
benzine or carbon-bisulphide, after 
thoroughly brushing and exposing to 
the sunlight. This is, of course, very 
inflammable and should be done out 
of doors. However, it seems to pay 
where there is much goods. 

If it is desired to kill all life in a 
store-house hydro-cyanic acid gas is 
practically the only thing that will do 
it, and this tarnishes metal. The for- 
mula for this was given a short time 
ago. 





“T want to arrange to send out a lot of 
farden seeds April 1,” said the member of 
Congress 

“Why that particular date?” 

salt ater on it will be easier to expiain that 
they -re all a joke.’’—Washington Star. 
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Screening Out Flies 


CORRESPONDENT says: “I 

have moved into an old house 
that has not been occupied for three 
years, yet I find hundreds of house 
flies here. They seem to be nothing 
but skeleton flies, when killed they 
are just dry wings and legs, but they 
will soon wax fat and worry my wife. 
We cannot screen such an open 
house. We have been waging war on 
the pests for several years. There 
were no barns, or animals kept on the 
place. Now, how do you account for 
their being here?” 

It is astonishing sometimes where 
flies come from. I think, however, 
that there must be some decaying 
vegetation somewhere—under_ old 
manure, an old barn, a pile of old 
rags, a garbage pail that is left out- 
side the kitchen door, an outhouse 
so constructed that flies can find en- 
trance or else an entire absence of 
such a structure. 

I have yet to see the house so open 
that it cannot be screened. Can you 
not screen the porches and the kitch- 
en and dining-room at least? Then 
since flies die without water, can you 
not place some water poisoned with 
formaldehyde on a shelf outside the 
front and back doors? Swats and 
sticky fly paper are good, but a fresh 
survey of premises and screens are 
better. 

Take your shovel some day when 
you have a few minutes leisure and 
dig around the suspicious places and 
see if you do not turn up the little 
white worms or maggots that are 
soon to be flies. Keep your eyes open 
for the little brown husk-like shells 
from which the flies emerge. I'll tell 
you what to do: you ask the County 
Physician to go out and find the 
source of the flies. He might dis- 
cover something you had not thought 
of and it should cost you nothing. 





Suggestions for June 


IVE the hens and chickens plenty 
of fresh, cool water. 

Watch for lice and leg scale on the 
poultry and find time to kill them 
and whitewash the coop. 

Never be too busy to drink the cool 
glass or two of water first thing each 
morning. 

Encourage the girls to keép the 
vases full of flowers or grasses. 

Don’t laugh at them if they think 
some weed pretty. It is better in a 
vase than scattering seed on the 
farmt. 

You are going to have picnics next 
month. Youdo not mind this season 
of extra hard work when you think 
of the good time coming. 

Do not stand and shell peas in the 
hot kitchen. Sit in a rocking chair 
on the cool, screened back porch to 
do them. - 

If father has to go to mill have him 
get some cedar boards to lie and sea- 
son and be ready to be made ina 
chest next winter. 

Just to remind you—put a table- 
spoon of kerosene on the rain barrel 
and keep your eyes out for any old 
cans which will hold water and in 


which malaria mosquitoes might 
breed. 

This is the month of summer 
drinks, such as fruit juices, cool 


dishes, berries and salads. 

Are the pickle and canning recipes 
all ready; also the spices in theif jars 
on the pantry shelves, and the bot- 
tles, rubbers, and solders or tins? 

Choose the few cool days for patch- 
ing and darning the winter clothing 
and putting them away in new paper 
flour sacks or in paper boxes with 
strips pasted over the cracks. 

The children are home from school 
now. Let sister help mother and 
brother help father but let them each 
have something of their very own to 
tend and get the money for later, 
perhaps a rosebush, a row of radish- 
es, a chicken, a calf or a lamb. 

-You are all screened, I hope. Do 
not, however, forget the breeding 
places for flies and do not give baby 
any milk into which a fly has fallen, 
however quickly’ picked out. 


Did brother or father get that 
swinging seat or barrel stave ham- 
mock made last winter when we sug- 
gested it? If so, relax in them just 
a few minutes now and then and you 
will accomplish more because of it. 

Enjoy the lovely evenings a few 
minutes even though you are working 
hard and long at this season of the 
year. The stars and the swinging 
branches against the moonlight will 
bring a calm into your soul and you 
will sleep better because of it. 





Delicious Cherry Recipes 


AS there ever a country boy who 

has not made acquaintance with 
the bitter, the choke and the wild 
black cherry? 

Was there ever a tree more loved 
by the marauding bee and climbing 
boy than the Ox-heart or Morello in 
the meadow? As Hester Poole says: 


“In their tops the robin swings and sings 
his joy that nature has here so plenteously 
furnished her family with store of food. Be- 
fore a leaf has put forth its tender shoot the 
starry blossoms burst out in riotous joy that 
spring has come, till the tree is one huge 
bouquet of milky whiteness underneath 
which even the night becomes a luminous 
haze. How swiftly the green fruit grows 
and blushes red beneath the ardent kisses of 
the sun till the entire tree dips with its pen- 
dulous globules of luscious fruitage and anon 
the season is over. For most perishable and 
swift-growing of all the offering of the year, 
the cherry must be eaten only when it is 
perfectly ripe and used without delay. For 
a few days nothing can be more lovely in 
the way of fruit than a branch of Duke's 
or Morellos, with -their clustered globes min- 
gled with brilliant leafage, 


Less than many other fruits does 
the cherry part with its flavor in 
cooking, so that in pie, pudding or pud- 
ding sauce, in consommes and with 
spices, it still retains an appetizing 
individuality. It is especially fine for 
canning purposes. Do not let one 
cherry go to waste, because what you 
do not eat raw can be used all next 
winter through. 


Cherry Pudding (Boiled) 


Beat 3 eggs entire, then stir in 2 cups of 
milk and a little less than a quart of flour, 
enough to make a smooth batter, a table- 
spoon of melted butter or drippings, and 
lastly, press through a sieve a trifle of salt 








and 2 heaping teaspoons of baking powder. 
Beat thoroughly and then mix in a pint of 
stoned cherries drained of their juice and 
dredged with flour.. Turn at once into a 


buttered pudding mold, or kettle, and cook | 


in a kettle of boiling water for three hours, 
It must not stop boiling during that time, 
Serve with sauce for pudding. 


Cherry Pudding (Baked) 


Beat together 2 tablespoons of butter and 
4 of sugar, and the yolks of 2 eggs; stir in 
2 cups of sweet milk, the beaten whites of 2 
eggs, and lastly, 2 teacups of flour into 
which 2 heaping teaspoons of baking pow- 
der have been sifted. Into the bottom of a 
large pudding dish place a layer of pitted 
cherries a little over an inch thick. They 
should be sweetened and the juice drained 
out. Over them pour the batter and bake 
at once. For the sauce, take 2 cups of the 
cherry juice, thicken with a heaping table- 
spoon of corn starch, and boil in granitized 
iron or a kettle. Sweeten with two-thirds 
of a cup of sugar, 


Cherry Pie (No. 1) 


Stone the common sour cherries, which 
have a richer flavor than finer varieties, with 
which nearly fill a deep pie plate lined with 
plain paste, after lightly washing over the 
crust with the white of an egg to prevent 
soaking. Over the cherries spread from 
one-half to two-thirds of a cup of sugar and 
dredge lightly with flour. Cover with a thin 
upper crust with a cross cut in the center 
and press the edge firmly upon a thin strip 
of paste between the two crusts to retain the 
juice. 
dredge the pie with powdered sugar. 
warm or cold, 


Cherry Pie (No. 2) 


Line @ very deep pie plate with pastry, 
measure out 1 teacup of sugar and spread 
half of it over this. On that sprinkle 
evenly % of 2 soda crackers rolled fine, and 
over that a teacupful of pitted cherries. 
Dot the fruit with fine pieces of butter, then 
put on the remainder of the sugar, then the 
crackers and again a teacupful of cherries, 
Pour over all a teacup of cold water, and 
at once cover with the upper layer of pas- 
try, prick with a fork and bake in moderate 
oven half an hour. Dried cherries are almost 
as good as fresh baked after this rule. Soak 
them a few hours and drain off the juice, 
which is to be added in place of water bee 
fore putting on the upper crust, 


Cherry Toast 


Toast thin slices of stale bread and sprea@ 
over them, while hot, a trifle of butter. 
Stew 1 quart of cherries, either with or 
without the pits, adding % cup of water, 
and pour over the toast in alternate layers 
of bread and fruit. Set away and serve 
cold, The cherries while warm should be 
sugared to taste, 


Serve 


Cherry Cups 


Sift together 2 cups or 1 pint of flour and 
2 teaspoons of baking powder and with 
water make a soft dough. Butter large 
cups and drop into them a little dough, then 
a tablespoon of stoned cherries; then dough 
enough to half fill the cups. Set them in 
a pan of hot water, put that in the oven, 
cover it and steam half an hour, Eat with 
cherry sauce or sweet cream, 


Bake half an hour and when done’ 


This woman, her mother and grandmother, all 
started housekeeping with Arbuckles’ Coftee. 


Start today to 


use Arbuckles’ 
packaged coffees combined. 


it in her home. 


do so now. Order a 
today; either Ariosa 


whole bean) or 
Ground. 


a million homes in America. 


ARBUCKLES* 





Ariosa (whole bean) 
or the new Ground 
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use it in your home 


Find out for yourself why more people 
Coffee than all other 


One woman has just written us, “I 
have been using Arbuckles’ Coffee for 
twenty-five years. I started housekeeping 
with it because my mother always used 
And now my daughter 
is married and uses it in her new home.”’ 


If you have not used Arbuckles’ Coffee lately, 
ackage from your grocer 


You will find it so good, so rich in 


flavor, always so pure and reliable that you will 
quickly realize why it is the coffee in more than ‘ 


, 
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Triple wrapped 
and sealed 
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Get the lovely 
Arbuckle Premiums 
for your family 








Write for Premium Catalog 


Get your copy of our big 
new.catalog of 150 valuable 
Premiums; new edition; 
just published. Write for 
this big new book now. 
Address Arbuckle Bros. 71-3 
Water Street, New York. 


the new 
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Che ne aa ee en 
Cherry Tapioca 


Mash 1 cup of tapioca and soak it in 2 
cups of cold water several hours, then sim- 
mer it slowly in a pint of water until the 
tapioca is clear, Into the hot tapioca stir 
a large cupful of stoned cherries and sweet- 
en to taste. Turn into a dish and set away 
to cool. Serve with sweet cream. In the 
same way make stewed apple tapioca, or 
orange, raspberry, strawberry, peach, apri- 
cot or plum. In this manner can be used 
any kind of jam or jelly, whatever may be 
left from partly used cans or glasses of 
jelly. * 

Cherry Blanc Mange 


Make a pint of blanc mange and sweeten 
the milk; then fold in the last the beaten 
whites of 2 eggs; set on ice, When ready 
to serve unmold on pretty dish and fill cen- 
ter with pitted cherries. Garnish with 
handsome sprays of the fruit. Serve with 
plain or whipped cream, 


Cheese Salad 


Season cottage or cream cheese with melt- 
ed butter, paprika and a little mustard; 
Toll into balls;. in an impression made in 
center put pitted sour cherries; cover in- 
dentation and place a ball on a disk of 
nicely toasted bread; pipe mayonnaise 
around and serve with salad, 


Cherry Salad 


Take large ripe cherries, stone them and 
lay them on young lettuce leaves, Sprinkle 
Over them finely chopped blanched nuts, al- 
monds or English walnuts. For the dress- 
ing use 2 tablespoons each of lemon and 
orange juice. 


Cherry Fritters 


Remove the stems and stones from some 
ripe cherries. Roll each one in the white 
of an egg, beaten with a tablespoon of water; 
then in chopped blanched almonds; dip 
them one by one in a thick fritter batter, 
arrange in a frying basket and plunge into 
very hot fat. When brown, remove, drain on 
ee paper and serve on a folded nap- 

n, 





Morelle Cherry Preserves 


This is a Southern recipe and most dee 
licious. Pick the cherries when full ripe, 
stem but do not pit. Prick each one with @ 
pin to prevent their bursting. For each 
pound of cherries allow 1% pound loaf su- 
gar. Roll part of the sugar, sprinkle over 


the cherries and let them stand over night. 
In the morning dissolve the rest of the su- 
gar in half-pint of currant juice, put in 
the preserving kettle over a slow fire, add 
the cherries and simmer until they are tene- 
der but not broken. Take out carefully and 
put in glasses or jars, boil the syrup until 
thick, pour over the cherries and seal. 


Cherry Jam 
Stone the cherries and allow, after weighe 
ng, an equal quantity of sugar. Place in 
@2 porcelain-lined preserving kettle and let 
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Shop -by mail with one of the 
world’s largest and best stores 
High-grade merchandise, au- 
thentic styles, prompt service 
Send for a copy of our Spring 
and Summer Calalogue, also 
May Circular. Mailed free on 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 

















stand in a cold place over night. In the 
morning cook until the jam jellies on the 
spoon; then turn into pots, 


Cherry Vinegar 


While cherries are ripe don’t forget to 
put up some cherry vinegar. Mash slightly 
2 quarts of cherries and pour over them 1 
quart of vinegar. Put in an earthen bow}, 
cover, and set in a cool place for two days. 
Strain through a muslin bag, and to each 


pint of liquid add ™% pound of sugar. Put 
over the fire and boil 15 minutes, then bottle 
and seal. 


Cherry Catsup 


To each pound of stoned cherries allow 
@ pound of sugar. Boil together until the 


cherries are soft; then strain. To each quart 
of this liquor allow a teaspoon each of mace, 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, and % teaspoon 
Cloves, Boil with the syrup and strain; then 
add to the crushed fruit that has been press- 
ed through a puree sieve. Boil until thick; 


reduce with strong vinegar and bottle, 
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“You can = G a man’s yum whether 
e reads it or not.” 
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HEN the soil is rich, the rainfall abundant 

and the temperatures favorable, the amount 
of grazing which an acre will sometimes afford is 
almost beyond belief. A friend tells us that after 
grazing an acre and a half of crimson clover all 
winter he put twenty head of last summer’s calves 
on it for six weeks and then only two weeks after 
the stock were removed this crimson clover was 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches high and be- 
ginning to bloom. 





REAT preparations are under way for the cele- 

bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the North Carolina A. & M. College, the 
celebration to be held at the College, West Ra- 
leigh, October 1-3 next. When the college opened 
in 1889 it had seventy-two students, now 682; then 
eight members of the faculty, now fifty-five; then 
one building, now twenty-one; then sixty-two 
acres of land, now, 486. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the value of the service that the A. & M. 
College has rendered to the State of North Caro- 
lina; and yet we doubt not but that the achieve- 
ments of the first quarter of a century are but an 
earnest of what it will do in the next twenty-five 
years of its history. 

= 

T THE recent session of the Southern Socio- 

logical Coaference in Memphis, Tenn., mixed- 
race meetings went to such an offensive extent 
that: the local Committee of Memphis white people 
registered a formal protest. Then it was that the 
announcement went forth in the papers that “the 
officers” of the Congress had rejected this protest 
and moved the: meeting to another hall in order to 
keep the white-and Negro members together. In- 
asmuch as Mr. Clarence Poe has been advertised 
as an Executive Committeeman of the Congress 
since its organization two years ago, he wishes it 
known that he was not one of “the officers” con- 
sulted in the matter, and by way of explanation 
and appeal he has written an open letter to the 
President of the Congress, ex-Governor Mann of 
Virginia. This letter, which appears on our next 
page, is not an appeal to prejudice but an appeal 
to. reason, and brings out some neglected phases 
of the South’s greatest problem in which all true 
Southerners will be interested: 








OR the rural church to look alone to the “tife 

beyond” is, we believe, for it to neglect one of 
its most outstanding opportunities for service. We 
called attention some months ago to the preach- 
ers’ short course in agriculture held in California, 
and took occasion to emphasize the fact that it is 
only the man, regardless of his station or walk of 
life, who enters most completely: into thé work, the 
thought, the aspirations of his people, that is pre- 
pared to be of most service. [n this connection 
the Independent well says: 


“A theological discipline that emphasizes the 
gospel of the kingdom coming upon earth, that 
makes the goal of Christian effort the reign of 
justice, righteousness, sympathy and good-will 
in human lives and relationships, that regards 
the whole life of man, physical, mental, es- 
thetic, spiritual, social, economic, religious 
and political, as equally the object of Christian 
salvation and perfection, that finds no distinc- 
tion between sacred and secular, but seeks the 
largest fulfillment of the individual in the best 
possible social environment—such a theological 
training must conduce to vigorous, hopeful, 
sympathetic and effective community leader- 
ship.” 





HEN the Northern farmer grows a crop of 

clover he can scarcely afford to turn if under 
for manure, without first getting its feeding value. 
He has had to give up the land for a whole year 
to get the crop, and therefore must feed it in order 
to get all he can out of it, for his*land is high- 
priced. He has the livestock and feeds the crop 
and gets both its feeding and a large part of its 
fertilizer value. But we in the South can well 


afford to grow a legume crop for manure alone. 
In fact, until we get the humus supply of our soils 
replenished, perhaps this is the best way to handle 
a large part of our legumes. We can grow an early 
spring crop of crimson clover, bur clover, or vetch, 
and still have time for a crop of corn; or we can 
grow a crop of cowpeas, lespedeza, soy beans or 
peanuts after a crop of oats is harvested. So long 
as we can grow these crops without losing a single 
money or feed crop and our lands are cheap and, 
to say the least, not exceedingly productive, what 
excuse can we offer for a failure to turn under a 
legume crop at least two years out of three? If 
such were done and the phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash now used continued, not more than five years 
would intervene between our present yields of fif- 
teen to twenty bushels of corn and 175 to 200 
pounds of lint cotton and crops of fifty bushels of 
corn and a bale of cotton to the acre. 





Death of Cattle Due to Weakness and Not 
to Dipping 


T IS perhaps natural that when a man feeds a 
new feed or when he handles his livestock in 
a new way if there is any disease or if any ani- 
mais die he should lay the blame on the new feed 
or way of handling. He is apt to forget that ani- 
mals get sick and die, no matter what the feed or 
the method of handling. A case in point is the one 
largely reported in the daily press of the death of 
over 100 out of 900 head of cattle at Natchez, Miss., 
said to be due to dipping. Although thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of cattle have: been 
dipped in the arsenical solution with almost no 
loss, still, without further evidence than the state- 
ment of those interested in discrediting the use of 
the dipping vat in order to shield themselves from 
the consequences of violating the law, the lay 
press publishes these ridiculous statements and 
helps, to obstruct the progress of tick eradication. 
Investigation proves that these cattle were so 
poor and weak after being crowded, fifty-five head 
to the car, and shipped from Florida, that they 
were not physically able to withstand dipping and 
that nearly as large a per cent died before they 
were dipped as died afterward. The dipping may 
have had something to do with increasing the 
death rate, but the arsenical solution did not 
cause death, for they neither drank the solution 
nor was the skin burned or irritated by the solu- 
tion. Dipping in pure water would have caused 
about the same loss, if indeed, dipping had any- 
thing to do with the death of the cattle. Of course, 
such reports will continue to be sent out from 
time to time and the lay press will print them, but 
those who know the effect of dipping will not be 
misled and dipping and the eradication of ticks 
will continue—retarded a little in some cases, but 
not materially. It is now too well known that the 
arsenical solution and the dipping vat are harm- 
less to the cattle, but death to the ticks, and the 
losses caused by the ticks are too great for any 
power on earth to save the tick fram complete 
eradication, just as rapidly as the ignorance of 
man can be made to give way to intelligence. 


Let’s Make Ours the Best Land 








HERE can be little doubt that many Ameri- 

can farmers have emigrated to sections that, 

in many instances, are inferior in both soil 
and climate to the regions left behind. No better 
illustration of this fact may be found than in the 
following regarding wheat production in the Brit- 
ish Northwest, a section that during the past few 
years has received thousands of settlers from-the 
states of the Central West: 

“American wheat growers and farmers will 
be interested in a report of a Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government of Saskatchewan 
‘to examine into the ways and means for bet- 
tering the position of Saskatchewan grain in 
the European markets.’ Incident to this inves- 
tigation the Commission looked into the cost 
of producing wheat under present conditions 
in that province of Canada. The wheat pro- 
ducers of various sections of the United States 
will be interested to know that under present 
conditions the cost of producing wheat as de- 
termined by the Commission is reported to be 
fifty-five cents per bushel on the farm and 
sixty-two cents per bushel, f.o.b. cars at coun- 
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try points. According to the report, the cost 
of production has increased 12.15 per cent 
since 1909, while, on the other hand, the price 
of wheat to the Saskatchewan farmer has de- 
creased from eighty-one and one-fifth cents 
per bushel in 1909 to sixty-six and one-eighth 
cents per bushel in 1913, leaving a net return, 
on this basis, of four and one-eighth cents per 
bushel to the farmer. 

“It is possible that the interesting figures 
which have been developed by the Grain Com- 
mission will account for the fact that a large 
number of American farmers who have, in re- 
cent years, left the States to engage in farm- 
ing in this territory are now asking for a cer- 
tificate which permits the return of household 
effects to the United States.” 

The truth is that distance lends enchantment, 

and that as a people we are prone to regard the 
other country, the other man’s land, as superior to 
our own. The above official figures, showing a net 
profit of four cents a bushel on wheat, or sixty 
cents an acre on an estimated production of fifteen 
bushels, indicate that these American farmers who 
have braved a bitterly cold climate to become 
farmers in a foreign land have, to use a slang ex- 
pression, been badly “stung.” 
First of all, 
it may be trite, but it’s always true, that there’s 
more in the man than in the land. To a large de- 
gree we may create our own soil conditions, and 
this fact, coupled with our really great climate, 
should make us ponder long before risking our 
fortunes in lands superior to our own in imagina- 
tion only. 


There’s a big moral to*the story. 





The Week on the Farm“ 


HAT slogan, “Clover on Every Farm,” adopts 

ed by County Demonstration Agent W. G, 

Middlebrooks and the farmers and business 
men of Bibb County, — is one which might 
well be taken up by every county in the South. 
There is no copyright on it, and these progressive 
Georgians will be delighted to have you use it, 
even without credit. Demonstration agents and live 
farmers’ organizations everywhere, take notice. 

* * * 

Speaking of clovers—a Progressive Farmer 
habit, as you’ve doubtless observed—we urge that 
you read carefully what Professor Duggar and Mr, 
Hancock say about them on page 7 of this issue, 
The Progressive Farmer has had a flood of letters 
this spring asking that specimens of clover be 
identified and how to save clover seed. These 
numerous inquiries are indicative of a widespread 
and growing interest in these great crops, and we 
hope and confidently expect to receive an even 
greater. number from now on. Henceforth one of 
distinguishing marks of the farm and farmer that 
are moving forward will be a carpet of green in 
winter—preferably of clover. 


a ee 


At the same time, we don’t intend for a minute 
to forget our great summer-growing allies in our 
soil-building campaign. The greatest of these are 
cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, and velvet beans, and 
there is still ample time to plant and maiure, either 
for hay or grazing, any of the three first-named. 
Read what is said on this subject on page 3 of this 
issue and come to the rescue of your soil and your 
livestock by getting in at an early date a liberal 
acreage of these crops. 

Have you sent te your state board of health for 
its valuable free bulletins? Have you read what 
Mrs. Hutt says this week about keeping baby 
well? Maybe you think these things are mother’s 
business; but we want to tell you that you’re not 
big enough for your job unless you’re ambitious to 
see that baby of yours grow up into the finest, 
healthiest, happiest boy or girl in the whole 
country. , 





A Thought for the Week 


UNSHINE is delicious, rain is refreshing, wind 

braces up, snow is exhilarating; there is 

really no such thing as bad weather—only 
different kinds of good weather.—John Ruskin. 
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THE WHITE SOUTH AND THE NEGRO 


AN OPEN APPEAL TO PRESIDENT MANN OF THE SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CON- 
GRESS—“RACE PREJUDICE” vs. RACE CONSCIOUSNESS—IS_ THE WHITE WORKING- 
MAN OR THE NEGRO THE HANDICAPPED MAN ?—WHAT WOULD CALIFORNIA DO? 


By CLARENCE POE 











Hon. Wm. Hodges Mann, 

President Southern Sociological Congress, 

Richmond, Va. 

My dear Governor: 

FTER giving very serious thought to the mat- 

ter for several days, I] am writing to say that 

keenly as | appreciate your kindness in put- 
ting me on the committee on Living Conditions of 
the Southern Sociological Congress at the recent 
meeting in Memphis, and deeply as I appreciate 
my re-election as a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee, [ cannot now see my way clear to accept 
either appointment unless we can make ‘some 
changes in the present policies of the Congress. 

[ realize that my reasons may be misunderstood 
or even denounced as mere “prejudice” by many 
excellent people. I know that it is coming to be 
regarded as “old fashioned” and even “narrow” to 
object in any measure to the prevalent sentimental 
talk about the unlimited brotherhood of white 
and black or to protest in any way against the 
making of one little: breach after another in the 
partition wall that has heretofore separated the 
races. [ realize that even here in-the South we 
have come almost universally to use the term 
“race prejudice” whenever we mean race con- 
sciousness, and that thus our children are coming 
to regard all race feeling as “prejudice’—and 
when we admit that ‘airy feeling is a “prejudice” 
we admit that it is something to be somewhat 
ashamed of, and something broader minds will 
outgrow. Moreover, in all our meetings for social 
betterment we sit: still while philanthropists from 
other sections and sentimentalists from our own 
section speak of race discrimination as being 
made against “the color of the skin” or a kink in 
the hair. We sit still, | say, while white senti- 
mentalists and Negroes themselves insidiously 
spread the sentiment that there is no logical or 
Christian basis for race discrimination, forever re- 
iterating that it is a matter of hue or hair, until 
our children themselves forget that it is based on 
the fundamental differences between a race with 
our age-long achievement in building up a civiliza- 
tion and a race which but yesterday escaped from 
African savagery. 

Nevertheless, I should be false to my own sense 
of duty if I did not appeal to you to look where 
we are going. 

* * - 

N THE first place, I ought to explain that whiie 

I attended some of the sectional meetings of 
the Congress in Atlanta last year, I did not at- 
tend the general sessions or the race problem 
meetings, and it was not till I attended this year’s 
meetings in Memphis that I discovered that white 
men and white women, Negro men and Negro 
women, are all admitted on terms of equality as 
members and as participants in the Congress. At 
Memphis, moreover, the seating of both whites and 
Negroes on the first floor and the crowding out 
of white ladies by Negro men, became so offensive 
(cultured ladies from my own town, for example, 
were escorted to their seats by a Negro usher) 
that the local Memphis committee could not 
endure it, and passed a resolution asking the of- 
ficers to have the Negroes seated separately in 
the first balcony. And then it was that “the offi- 
cers of the Conference”, the daily papers said—I 
do know what officers, for you had just left town, 
[ believe, and so far as I know the Executive Com- 
mittee .was not consulted—but at any rate, the 
“officers”, in order to keep the Negro members 
right with the whites, left the Orpheum Theater, 
which our Memphis hosts had provided, and ad- 
journed to a separate theater for a final meeting 
on the Negro problem at which one white man, 
one Negro, and one mixed-breed entertained the 
mixed assemblage of members. 

Now, my dear Governor, with all due deference 
to others, I cannot allow the public to think that 
[am one of the “officers” responsible for such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven—and I don’t he- 
lieve you want to be. I believe the time has come 
to say that each race should have its own socio- 
logical organization, and if you will say so to the 
members, I believe they will follow your lead al- 
most to a man—and woman. And if for any rea- 
son you cannot do this, then with the utmost re- 
spect, you will please accept my resignation and 
appoint someone who believes in mixed-race or- 
ganizations and the natural consequence that 
white ladies are escorted to their seats by Negro 
ushers or crowded out of the best seats by Negro 
men. 7 

“Resist the beginnings” is a proverb as old as 
our,era; and it is as wise today as when first ut- 








tered. You know the old Arab saying—that if you 
allow the camel’s nose in your tent, he will soon 
have his whole body in. Or to change the figure, 
if we allow just this little breach and that little 
breach in the dike or levee that now separates 
the races, how long till the whole dike will be 
swept away? 


* K * 

OR do I believe for a minute that so wise and 

observant a man as you believes we can rest 
in fancied security on the theory that the Negroes 
are content with social conditions as they are. 
I have no doubt that many Negroes today are 
perfectly sincere in saying that they do not want 
social equality. They know the race is too weak 
to get it. It is a universal rule that men seldom 
strive keenly for that which is absolutely beyond 
reach. They strive for the next thing and then 
press on. When Andrew Carnegie was a poor 
working boy, he was not ambitious for a hundred 
million dollars. Ten thousand dollars was all he 
wanted; but then he wanted a hundred thousand; 
then a million; then a hundred million. 

The Congress at Memphis was soothed and lull- 
ed, of course, by Negroes like Booker Washington, 
who tell us the Negro has no desire for social 
mixing and who make us feel ashamed of our 
“prejudice” against “the color of a man’s skin”— 
and the white people cheered and cheered and 
went away satisfied. 

3ut let me tell you this, my dear Governor: 
within forty-eight hours after the whites in Mem- 
phis heard such messages as these from Negro 
speakers, I went down to the Avery Chapel, the 
great Negro church, and saw it packed to suffoca- 
tion with Negroes and mulattoes fired by an en- 
tirely different gospel,—the doctrine that the Ne- 
groes must break down every barrier and that 
every discrimination must be swept away until 
nothing stands in the way of intermarriage, Negro 
office-holding, or anything else. That is the doc- 
trine preached by Dr. W. E. DuBois, their chief 
speaker, (himself two-thirds white) who declares 
that one of the next things to work for is the re- 
peal of all laws that prohibit the intermarriage of 
the races. It was the soothing voice of Washing- 
ton that the whites heard at Memphis, but it was 
the voice of DuBois that the Negroes and mulat- 
toes listened to, and observed, and carried away in 
their hearts. Are not the hands the hands of 
Esau but the voice the voice of Jacob? 

* Ok Ox 

ENSATIONALISM”, of course my critics will 

say; “Peace! Peace! There is no danger.” 
Perhaps there is no danger if our white people 
do not let soft-heartedness run into soft-headed- 
ness; bfit I say that when cultured Southern white 
women, my neighbors, were escorted down the 
aisle at Memphis by an official Negro usher, while 
a great sign above the mixed-race meeting flour- 
ished the sentimental generalization, “Our Creed 
is Brotherhood”, we are inviting danger. All the 
more emphatically do I say so when, one of these 
ladies herself said of the colored delegates to the 
Memphis Conference, “Most of them are white.” 
And the friend who sat beside me at the Saturday 
night meeting looked up in the almost crowded 
Negro gallery (we could not see the Negroes who 
were on the first floor well) and said, “if you 
were to take out five dark Negroes from that 
crowd, it would pass for a white gallery!” 

That is the situation wé have to face in the 
South—that while full-blooded Negroes might be 
content with this or that, there is an ocean of 
uncurbed and unresting white blood mixed with 
the black in our colored population; and thus the 
lives of the immoral white men, the traitors in 
our own ranks, may yet pull down the whole tem- 
ple of our race integrity unless we look well both 
to its preservation and to their punishment. 

In your State of Virginia there was from 1890 to 
1910 an actual decrease of 64,811 black Negroes 
and an increase of 100,496 mulattoes. In a neigh- 
boring county last month a friend said to me, “I 
know fourteen mixed-blood children in my 
town’s white schools and there are a hundred and 
fifty in the schools of the county.” Within two 
miles from my old home I know of three mulatto 
girls who have moved away and married white 
men. And if these things are done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry? What shall 
happen if we let down the bars more and more. 

Important as I believe social service is, I know 
no social service of greater importance to the 
South, in this day of increasing economic and so- 
cial perils, than that of preserving the purity and 
integrity of the white race and the saving of the 
rural South to the white race. 
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OW, my dear Governor, do not misunderstand 
me. God knows I would not be unjust to the 
Negro. For the Shylocks and vultures of our own 
race who fatten financially upon his, ignoranee 
and weakness I have nothing but the utmost con- 
tempt and loathing. For all who would oppress 
him and keep him in peonage [I have no shadow 
of sympathy. I believe in helping the Negro and 
in being just to him. But, Sir, I also believe in 
helping and being just to the working white man 
of the South whose ancestors through centuries 
of toil wrought out the civilization to-which the 
Negro himself owes the very peace, safety.and 
prosperity he enjoys.” And I tell you that all in all 
the handicapped man, the disadvantaged man, in 
the South to-day is not the Negro, but the labor- 
ing white man who must compete industrially 
with a race with lower living standards and 
whose white social life is impoverished if not im- 
perilled by the universal sandwiching of white 
and Negro homes. The Negroes not only have the 
advantage over the white farmer of being able to 
buy land and make crops on a scale of living, cloth- 
ing, and housing the respectable white farmer and 
his family cannot meet, but the Negroes have the 
additional advantage that where Negroes begin to 
outnumber the whites, or are of bad character, the 
whites may be forced to surrender the whole com- 
munity to the Negroes because there is no longer 
an adequate white social life or for reasons of 
safety. This has happened in thousands of cases. 
Booker Washington himself boasts that in every 
Southern State east of the Mississippi, excep 
Florida, the Negroes are gaining on the whites on 
the farms and rural distriets are becoming blacker 
instead of whiter. In your own State of Virginia, 
for example, he boasts that while the Negroes in 
the last census decade gained only 1 per cent in 
population, they gained 20 per cent in number of 
landowners, the Negroes in Virginia today owning 
three acres for every two they rent. 

Now, Sir, if the Negroes were gaining this ad- 
vantage by virtue of a superior character and civ- 
ilization, we should have no word of protest. But 
they are gaining chiefly because they wiil live in 
shabbier houses, eat meaner food, wear dirtier 
clothes than is possible where the living standards 
of a white civilization are maintained, and because 
Negro landowners crowding in among white farm 
families, without police protection, frequently 
force these white farmers away. It’s an unfair ad- 
vantage, and I say that simply as a matter of fair- 
ness to the white man and not of unfairness to the 
Negro; the best theught of the South, and of such 
organizations as the Southern Sociological Con- 
gress, should be given to its solution. We shoutd 
give rural white communities, communities own- 
ed by our white farmers and their families, the 
right to segregate themselves, the right to say 
(under reasonable restrictions) that no more land 
in such communities should be sold to Negroes, 
or else some other solution must be found. 

And yet in the face of these conditions our Race 
Problem Committee of the Southern Sociological 
Congress, considers no phase of the matter save 
that affecting the Negro. The rural sections of 
the South are getting blacker instead of whiter, 
the Negroes are gaining most rapidly in farm own- 
ership, while it is the white farmers who are fast- 
est becoming a tenant class (188,000 gain in white 
tenants or 27 per cent and only 118,000 gain in 
Negro tenants or 21 per cent, and yet our Race 
Problem Conference could discuss nothing but 
“Hindrance to Negro Progress”. Why not a word 
about “Hindrances to White Progress?” 

I could not help but think of this: Suppose a 
million Chinese or Japanese had come into Cali- 
fornia, and they were gaining on the whites in 
every farming county, running the white farmers 
out. by their lower living standards and their un- 
desirability as neighbors: would you have a white 
Californians’ conference discussing “Hindrances 
to the Yellow Man’s Progress?” Or would they be 
looking after the preservation of their own white 
civilization, as they have shown themselves so 
abundantly able to do? 

UT I must not further tax your patience. I hav: 

written you at length only because I wish you 
to be fully advised as to the reasons that inspire 
my course; and also because I wish the public to 
know that I am not one of “the officers” who 
forced the objectionable conditions at the Mem 
phis meeting. I am convinced (1) that we should 
not have mixed race organizations and meetings 
in the South, and (2) that the Committee on Rac 
Problems should be composed of men interested 
primarily in safe guarding the white man’s social 
and industrial life—with justice to the Negro of 
course. I sincerely trust that you are of the same 
opinion and will aid in bringing about these re- 
sults; but if not, then with the utmost respect 
and with the utmost appreciation of your courte- 
sies, I must tender my resignation as a member 
of both the committees heretofore indicated. 

Yours very respectfully, 
CLARENCE POE. 
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| Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock 











“WE HAVE just returned with two cars of cattle from Orchard 

Lake Farm, the home of Perfection Fairfax, the Champion 
Bull of the World. Among the lot are six young bulls of the 
Perfection Family, some heifers and some bred cows. 
preparing for a cattle show this Fall and anyone interested in 
Hereford Cattle might be benefited by communicating with us.” 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE ASSOCIATION, 
SPRAY, N. C. 


We are 











BERKSHIRES __ 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 









Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar et 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Bay from the best and most noted herd in the South. 








‘ PLAN 
OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PRDIGREE WITH EVERY Pity DURPHAM.NC. 


CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 
Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 
Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
=. from our great ‘ 
erd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., Va., N.C., S.C., 
, Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
Farms, Asheville, N. C. 























Berkshires of Quality 
We are offering a choice - 

lot of pige out of prize. 

winning daughters of Ri- 

val’s ampion, Duke’s 

Masterpiece Maximus, 

Kinloch’s Rival, Artful 





Premier and other noted 
boars. These p igs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 


i 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 
able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 








Berkshires of Quality 
i ight to t ks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
ceenens: of 3 champions or grand champions; 

ancestors, weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth 
S$thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Bred Gilts and Gilts that 
will do to breed, from large 
cows and Boars, all pure 

















LDLIAAIN 





red. 
¥.£. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Write me for Private Sale Catalogue on 
Spring Pigs. 
E. S. Wright. 


aitalem Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 Ib. boars, 
activ? itis your move. Buy them and win. 
oa J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 





Sykes Tenn. 








TAMWORTHS 








——TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English - 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by” 600 “ae 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 lb. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered Prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums 
21 champions, 9 grand champior , 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


ns and 5 trophy 














Pigs, bred gilts and boar: 

Tamworths. needy - ay for sale at 
nable Ss. well bri 

good individuals offered for sale. a are 


WESTVIEW STOCK FA 
O. J. LYBROOK. Mar. RL © Rhea ue 


CHESTER WHITES 


wee 








PEEL 


9 —Sold out of pigs, but 

e e e ty am now booking orders 

for Spring pigs. A few 

boars large enough for service. Prices reas’able. 


R. Q. Owen, 8. F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 











‘ SHEEP 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this Spring lambs sired by the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison’s 2608. Also a few two and 
three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 
Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 


One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











JERSEYS 











OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
. ter in a year. 


Write for further particulars 


75 HEAD JERSEYS 


Ewell Farm will hold a sale of Jerseys Tues- 
day, May 26th, 1914. Daughters of Eminent 
25th., Rochett’s Golden Lad, Aristocratic 
Noble, Bisson’s Fancy Prince, Distinctions 
Noble, Rozells Sultan and Gamboge Knight 
Blood. For catalogues address 

EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

Auctioneer, Mr. Perry. - 




















HOLSTEINS 





Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Quantity of production and persistency 
of milking during long periods are well- 
known characteristics of Holsteins. Drop- 
pin her first calf at about two years old, 
the average cow, if well cared for, will 
produce from 5,000 to 6,000 pounds of 
milk in ten months, and she will increase 
the production every year until, at five 
years, she will give from 7,000 to 9,000 
pounds, 

If fed to their ability to digest and as- 
Gimilate food, many Holsteins will ex- 
ceed this production, 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets, 


Bolstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
seameaiiediiaeiediteaat 


HEREFORDS 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are = 

ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 




















ven 




















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, s—3 “EMINENCE KY. 


HORSES 

eR nnn mr 
KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 

65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
pies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 





J. F. COOK, 
Lexzingten, Ky. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Misleading Advice About Silos 


HERE has been an anonymous 
circular widely distributed over 
the State among dairymen and other 
prospective silo buyers, showirig 
some concrete and tile silos which 


‘| have cracked or partially fallen down. 


While the object of the circular is 
not stated it is obvious that it is cir- 
culated to discourage the erection of 
concrete or tile silos. While the tile 
silo is of very little interest to us in 
Alabama, I am especially anxious 
that no false impression of the util- 
ity and permanency of the concrete 
silo be created in our State. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State Depart- 
ment Stations exist to give reliable 
information on agricultural subjects. 
A farmer desiring information con- 
cerning silos etc., should write to 
these agencies instead of to the man- 
ufacturers of stave and steel silos, 
who, on account of their business, 
find it difficult to give the most relia- 
ble and impartial information. 


There are 85 silos in the State and 


a great number of these are of con- 
crete, and I have yet to see or hear 


practices. Many of these men have 
been growers of cotton and tobacco 
and dairying is new to them. How- 
ever, the interest is growing rapidly 
and some realize the advantages of 
record work. These men have secur- 
ed the cooperation of the Office. of 
Dairy Farming Division. Mr. Reed, 
of this Division, acts as secretary and 
treasurer. The work is being con- 
ducted in this way: 

Each dairyman weighs the milk 
from each cow daily and records it 
upon the milk sheet. Mr. O. D. Seitz, 
who is working for the Association, 
uses his own horse and buggy and 
visits from herd to herd. He visits 
each herd once a month. At this 
time he tests a sample of one day’s 
milk from each cow and records the 
per cent of butterfat on the milk 
sheet. He also weighs the feed con- 
sumed by each cow that day and re- 
cords it also. He does not work out 
each animal’s record but uses his time 
in talking better methods of feeding, 
crops to grow for the dairy and gives 
any information he can to develop 
better dairying. At the end of the 
month these milk sheets are mailed 
to the Dairy Farming Office at Ral- 























THIS CARTOON FROM THE WISCONSIN 


EXPERIMENT STATION ILLUSTRATES 


THE VALUE OF KEEPING CAREFUL RECORDS OF EACH ANIMAL 


of one that is not satisfactory. The 
concrete silo with a six inch wall, re- 
enforced properly with woven wire 
fencing, will not blow down, burn up, 
nor require any attention for repairs. 
It will last indefinitely and will pre- 
serve silage as well as any other type 
of silo. Where the farmer is perma- 
nently established in the cattle busi- 
ness, and has his buildings definitely 
located, and can obtain sand and 
gravel or stone at a reasonable cost, 
he should build a_ concrete _ silo. 
Where he cannot obtain materials 
for a concrete silo reasonably, and 
where he is only temporarily estab- 
lished in the cattle business, he 
should build 2 home-made stave silo. 
If he does not want to build a silo he 
can buy a manufactured stave silo, 
which, in many cases will cost as 
much as a concrete silo. 

A 16x40 concrete silo was built at 
Lowndesboro, Alabama last month 
at a cost of $1.50 per ton capacity. 
This cost includes cost of materials, 
home-made form, labor, hauling of 
materials, etc. 

Blue prints and bills of materials 
for both types of silos, and if possi- 
ble, assistance in their construction, 
will be furnished from this office. 

Auburn, Ala. NOEL NEGLEY. 





A Real Cow-testing Association 
in North Carolina 


SHORT time ago one would not 

have believed it possible for 
enough interest to be found among 
the Southern dairymen to enable the 
operation of a cow-testing associa- 
tion. Nevertheless, central North 
Carolina has reached this point and 
the work has been started. 

The dairymen of Guilford and For- 
syth Counties have been struggling 
with the high cost of cow feeding and 
realize the need of more economic 


eigh, where theyarecomplé@ted, show- 
ing the profit or loss for each animal, 
how low producing cows are found as 
well as the more efficient ones. While 
these records are all together they 
are carefully compared and all points 
of interest are reported to each mem- 
ber. Each member knows how he 
ranks with his neighbor in cost of 
production. If his feed cost is higher 
than his neighbor’s he wants to know 
it and what feeds his neighbor uses 
and in what proportion they are fed. 


It is believed that each member 
will more than save the cost of $1 
per year per cow in feed alone. By 
this method the person in charge of 
the testing can handle 600 or more 
cows. 


Such an organization of this kind 
has some advantages over the regu- 
lar association in that the compari- 
sons are better made and more ac- 
curate reports given out to each 
member, also it enables small scat- 
tered herds to obtain the advantages 
of the cow test work. Some have al- 
ready noted things of much interest 
to them and no doubt many more 
things will be brought to light. This 
work is being watched by the dairy- 
men with interest, and that alone is 
enough to insure success, for when a 
man once begins to think and figure 
in this way, increased profits will be 
sure to follow. 

At least one more organization of 
this nature will be made this spring 
and it is hoped that North Carolina 
will continue to lead the entire South 
in this advance movement for better 


dairying. ALVIN J. REED. 





Won’t Bother Him 


“IT have one silo and I am going to build 
another this summer,’’ said a Dallas County 
farmer today. The boll weevil is not going 


to bother this man much.—Selma Times, 
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Saturday, May 30, 1914] 


' Care of Hogs at Vaccination 

AD results sometimes follow im- 
proper or careless methods of 
handling and feeding, both prior to 
and immediately after vaccination, in 
spite of the fact that clean, potent 
serum and fresh, uncontaminated vi- 
rus were used. Among the things 
that can be done to contribute to 
good results are the following: 

Feed the hogs moderately for twen- 
ty-four hours before vaccinating. Do 
not fast them, as this will cause them 
to be wild and hard to handle. 

During hot weather, vaccinate ear- 
ly in the morning or towards the ev- 
ening, rather than in the middle of 
the day, when it is hot. 

The hogs should be kept in a clean 
dry place before vaccination, This 
is better both for the hogs and for 
the persons who are to handle them. 

If possible, group the hogs accord- 
ing to size. This will lessen the 
chances for error in estimating the 
doses of serum to be injected. 

Provide a box or table on which to 
place the bottles of serum and virus, 
disinfectants, syringes, etc. where 
they will be convenient but not like- 
ly to be upset. 

It is even more important that the 
hogs be kept clean and dry after vac- 
cination, to reduce to a minimum the 
chances for infecting the needle 
wounds, 

Get the hogs into an enclosure 
where they can be caught without 
chasing them. This should be done 
before the arrival of the veterinarian. 

Special attention should be paid to 
the feeding of the hogs after vaccina- 
tion, Corn should be excluded from 
the diet entirely for at least a week. 
Give reduced rations of slightly lax- 
ative feeds. 

Watch the hogs carefully for at 
least three weeks after vaccination, 
especially if the double treatment has 
been used. If all goes well for three 
weeks, there is little to be feared 
later on. 

If any hogs show signs of sickness 
following the double treatment, they 
should be isolated from the rest of 
the herd. Sometimes another dose of 
serum will save them. 

If an abscess forms at the point of 
injection, it should be opened prompt- 
ly, and given a chance to drain. 
Very few abscesses should occur, 
however, if the foregoing rules are 
followed—H. Preston Hoskins, As- 
sistant Veterinarian, University Farm, 
ot. Paul 





Stomach Worms in Sheep 


HEEP suffer little from tubercu- 
losis and other infectious diseases, 

but they often become infested with 
certain blood-sucking parasites or 
worms which have become rather a 
serious obstacle to those who are in- 
terested in raising sheep. The most 
dreaded of these is the stomach 
worm. This worm is widely distrib- 
uted and in certain stages of its life 
it is very resistant to cold or dry 
weather. The stomach worm reaches 
maturity and lays eggs only in the 
stomach. The eggs pass out with the 
intestinal contents and begin hatch- 
ing within a few days after they are 
dropped, if climatic conditions are 
favorable. Dry weather or severe 
cold will destroy the eggs and pre- 
vent them from hatching. 

After hatching, the young worm 
crawls tuipon a blade of grass while it 
is wet with dew or rain. The worm 
then encloses itself in a membranous 
sac, which remains attached to the 
grass. In this condition it can remain 
uninjured by cold or drouth much 
longer. If the grass is eaten the en- 
cysted worm reaches the stomach of 
the browsing sheep, where it soon 
matures. It injures the sheep by robe 
bing it of certain foodstuffs, by suck- 
ing blood, by giving off certain pofs- 
ons that injure the red blood cells, 
and the irritation caused as it clings 
to the stomach wall by the aid of 
sharp teeth. Lambs are more suscep- 
tible than older sheep, probably be- 
cause of the fact that the older sheep 


have become accustomed to the pres- 
ence of the worms. 

Prevention.—In the spring, soon 
after the lambing period, the old 
sheep should all receive a one or 
two-ounce dose of gasoline, followed 
by a small dose of epsom salts. They 
should then be turned on a worm-free 
pasture, if possible. In July the en- 
tire herd, including the lambs, should 
be treated with gasoline and turned 
into a new pasture. This treatment 
should be repeated in November, 
when the flock should again be re- 
moved to new pastures. Pasture ro- 
tation combined with drugs that are 
injurious to the worms is the most 
practical method of successfully com- 
bating this worm. At University 
Farm pasture rotation has been prac- 
ticed so successfully that few losses 
have.occurred from the effects of this 
worm.—W. L. Boyd, Assistant Vete- 
rinarian, University Farm, St. Paul. 





Resolution to Fasm Papers Regarding 
Fake Cholera Cures 


T A Special Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Associa- 
tion at Chicago, May 6, 1914, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was passed and or- 
dered transmitted to all Livestock 
and Farm papers on our mailing list: 


“That it is recognized-no drug 
or drugs have yet been discover- 
ed which are specific for the cure 
of Hog Cholera, 

Therefore, this Association re- 
spectfully requests Agricultural 
papers to refrain from advertis- 
ing such so-called Cures.” 


This is in line with a Nation-wide 
campaign we have started against im- 
pure and improperly manufactured 
Hog Cholera serum and_ so-called 
Drug and Chemical Hog Cholera rem- 
edies, 

If you join forces with us in this 
campaign it may cost you a little 
money in the way of lost advertising 
contracts, but such loss will be more 
than compensated for in the knowl- 
edge that you are protecting the 
health of swine on the farm and the 
best interests of their owners. 

J. J. FERGUSON. 
Secretary-Treasurer U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. ss 
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IT DOESN'T TAKE AN EXPERT 
knowledge of mechanics or a long 
working test to tell the difference 
between the De Laval and other 

. cream separators. 


ON THE CONTRARY, WITH A 
1914 De Laval machine placed be- 
side any other separator the differ- 
ence is apparent at first sight to 
the man who never saw a sepa- 
rator before. 


IF HE WILL THEN TAKE FIVE 
minutes to compare the separating 
bowl construction; the size, mate- 
rial and finish of the working parts, 
particularly those subject to wear 
and requiring to be occasionally 
taken apart and put together; the 
manner of oiling, and everything 
which enters into the design and 
construction of a separator as a 
simple durable machine, he will 
still further see the difference. 


IF HE WILL GO A STEP FARTHER 
and turn the cranks of the two 
machines side by side for half an 
hour, particularly running milk or 
water through the bowl, he will 
see still more difference. 


AND IF HE WILL TAKE THE TWO 
machines home, as every De Laval 
agent will be glad to have him do, 
and run them side by side in prac- 
tical use, the De Laval one day and 
the other machine the next, for a 
couple of weeks, he will see still 
greater difference in everything 
that enters into cream separator 
practicability and usefulness. 


SEEING 


JE LAVAL 


Cream Separators. 


Difference 


BETWEEN THE 





AND OTHER 4 


THE MAN WHO TAKES EVEN 
the first step indicated in seeing 
for himself the difference between 
the De Laval and other cream 
separators doesn’t put his money 
into any other machine one time 
in a thousand. 


THE COMPARATIVELY FEW 
buyers of other separators are those 
who merely read printed matter 
claims or listen to the argument of 
some dealer working for a com- 
mission, and who do not think it 
worth while to see the difference 
for themselves. 


THE WISE BUYER OF A CREAM 
separator today does see this dif- 
ference when buying his first sep- 
arator, wnile the unwise or careless 
one usually finds it worth while to 

o so when he comes to buy a 
second cream separator a year or 
two later. 


EVERY DE LAVAL AGENT CON- 
siders it a privilege to show the 
difference between the De Laval 
and other separators, and to afford 
every prospective buyer the op- 
portunity to try out and prove the 
difference to his own satisfaction, 
if on first examination he feels the 
slightest doubt about it. 


THAT'S THE REASON WHY 
four buyers out of five are buying 
DeLaval Cream Separators in 1914, 
and why the use of De Laval ma- 
chines will, befote long, be nearly 
as universal on the farm as already 
is the creamery and milk plant use 
of power or factory separators. 











The De Laval Separator Co., 29°: ttedisos’ si. Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















Cost of Pasteurizing Milk 


ITH a properly designed and pro- | 
perly operated plant, the average | 


cost of pasteurizing milk is $0.00313 a 
gallon, and of cream $0.00634 a gallon, 
according to tests recently conducted 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These tests also show 
that the “flash” process, by which 
milk is raised to a temperature of 
165 degrees F. and kept there for 
a moment only, is more expensive 
than the “holder” process, in which 
milk is maintained for 30 minutes at 
a temperature of 135 degrees to 145 
degrees. The “holder” process re- 
quires 17 per cent less heat than the 
other, and in addition, there is a sav- 
ing on the expense of cooling. For 
hygienic reasons, also, the Depart- 
ment recommends the “holder” pro- 
cess, 


Many milk plants and creameries, 
it was found, do not attempt to make 
any use of the latent heat in the ex- 
haust steam from their engines and 
steam driven auxiliaries. This heat 
would be sufficient, in many cases, for 
all the pasteurizing done in the 
plants, if it were properly utilized in- 
stead of being permitted to go to 
waste. When exhaust steam is used, 
it is calculated that for every 400 


pounds of milk pasteurized per hour | 


with it, one horsepower is taken 
from the boiler load, with a conse- 
quent saving in fuel cost. 


At the sale of Hereford cattle, at 
Orange, Va., May 7, the bulls one year 
old and over averaged $235 and the 
cows one year old and over averaged 
$156. Dictator Fairfax, the show bull, 
topped the sale at $675, and the top 
cow brought $260. 





VACCINATE 
WITH 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 
EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through P sed 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








JACKS 
35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


We will cut the prices from $100 
te@ $250 on every jack in our barns 
for the next thirty days. Special 
prices on percheron stallions, 
mares and saddle horses. If you 
want a bargain come to our farms, 
and write or wire us when to ex- 
pect you. 


Cook & Brown, 


Lexington, Ky. 
FOXES, MINKS, ETC. 


FOXES, MIN and other ani- 


mals wanted. 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 


BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 


Perfectly Air-tight 
° Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
gneliage sweet and fresh down to last 
fo: Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Stron; 
steel hoops form easy ladder. B 
to last a lifetime—of White or Yellow 
e, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy a better silo. Our motto is 
ity. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 
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Why not get up a club of 25-cent 
subscribers? Get something you 
want for yourself or your home 
“without money and without price” 
and at the same time help your 
neighbors and your neighborhood 
—because you know the more of 
them who read The Progressive 
Farmer, the more progressive the 
neighborhood is. Read our pre- 
mium offers in this paper. 














When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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lf The 


Progressive 
Farmer Helps 


You It Will 
Help Others 


Tell your friends about our pa- 
per and about our special offer of 
25 cents to December 1, 1914 (for 
new subscribers only), and ask 
them togive you 25 cents to send 


in for them. 


WE WILL GIVE YOU THIS 
SPLENDID CAMERA for a club of 


| only ten new trial subscriptions. 





The Premo Jr.s “Model B” 


This is the Premo Camera of the 
box type with universal focus lens; 
the simplest instrument for pic- 
ture making that can be devised. 


And it produces excellent results 
in the hands of children or the 
grown-up amateur. 


Loads in daylight with the PRE- 
MO FILM PACK.” Open _ back, 
drop in film pack, and all is ready. 


To take pictures, simply point 
the camera at any object, locate 
the same in finder, press button, 
and it’s photographed. 


It has two finders, one for hori- 
zontal and one for vertical pic- 
tures, and the shutter is absolutely 
automatic, working for time or 
instantaneous exposures without 
previous setting. ‘ 


Makes 214 X3% pictures and per- 
mits the removal of one or more 
films at any time for development 
in tray or tank. 


Full and complete instructions 
are included with each camera. 


Every family should have a cam- 
era to take pictures of the children 
as they are growing and develop- 
ing into manhood and womanhood, 
and of the home and home scenes. 
Also of places or persons you see 
when traveling. HERE IS YOUR 
CHANCE TO GET ONE WITH- 
OUT COST. 

We will send you this splendid 
camera, charges prepaid, for a club 
of Ten New Trial Subscriptions at 
25 Cents Each. 

Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved 











SYNOPSIS 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
that the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 
from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home. 





CHAPTER Ii.—(Continued) 


O THEY went on swiftly through 

the heat of the early afternoon. 
| It was very silent up there. Now 
and then, a brilliant blue-jay would 
lilt from a stunted oak with the flute- 
like Jove-notes of spring; or a lonely 
little brown fellow would hop with a 
low chirp from one bush to another 
as though he had been lost up theré 
for years and had grown quite hope- 
less about seeing his kind again. 
When there was a gap in the moun- 
tains, he could hear the querulous, 
senseless love-quarrel of flickers go- 
ing on below him; passing a deep ra- 
vine, the note of the wood-thrush— 
that shy lyrist of the hills—might rise 
| to him from a dense covert of maple 
and beech: or, with a startling call, 
a red-crested cock of the woods 
would beat his white-striped wings 
from spur to spur, as though he were 
keeping close to the long swells of 
an unseen sea. Several times, a pert 


first spur down which the road turn- 
ed, he could see smoke in the valley. 
The laurel blooms and _ rhododen- 
dron bells hung in thicker clusters 
and of a deeper pink. Here and there 
was a blossoming wild cucumber and 
an umbrella-tree with huger flowers 
and leaves; and, sometimes, a giant 
magnolia with a thick creamy flower 
that the boy could not have spanned 
with both hands and big, thin oval 
leaves, a man’s stride from tip to 
stem. Soon, he was below the sun- 
light and in the cool shadows where 
the water ran noisily and the air 
hummed with the wings of bees. 


N THE last spur, he came upon a 

cow browsing on sassafras bushes 
right in the path and the last shadow 
of his loneliness straightway left him. 
She was old, mild, and unfearing, and 
she started down the road in front of 
him as though she thought he had 
come to drive her home, or as though 
she knew he was homeless and was 
leading him to shelter. A little far- 
ther on, the river flashed up a wel- 
come to him through the trees and at 
the edge of the water, her mellow 
bell led him down stream and he fol- 
lowed. 


N THE next hollow, he stooped to 
drink from a branch that ran 
across the road and, when he rose 








Shepherd” every week that comes. 





.... miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” just because you may not have read what has gone 
before. The condensed outline of the story to date, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week's installment, will put you right into the middle of the 
story, will enable you to know all that has gone befare and prepare you for 
enjoying this week's chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join 
the thousands of readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Little 








flicker squatting like a knot to a dead 
limb or the crimson plume of a cock 
of the woods, as plain as a splash of 
| blood on a wall of vivid green, tempt- 
| ed him to let loose his last load, but 
he withstood them. A little later, he 
| saw a fresh bear-track near a spring 
| below the head of a ravine; and, later 
still he heard the far-away barking of 
a hound and a deer leaped lightly 
into an open sunny spot and stood 
with unlifted hoof and pointed. ears. 
This was too much and the boy’s gun 
followed his heart to his throat, but 
the buck sprang lightly into the 
bush and vanished noiselessly. 

The sun had dropped midway be- 
tween the zenith and the blue bulks 
rolling westward and, at the next gap, 
a broader path ran through it and 
dgwn the mountain. This, Chad 
knew, led to a settlement and, with a 
last look of choking farewell to his 
own world, he turned down. At once, 
the sense of possible human com- 
| panionship was curiously potent: at 
once, the boy’s half- wild manner 
changed and, though alert and still 
watchful, he whistled cheerily to 
Jack, threw his gun over his shoulder, 
and walked erect and confident. His 
pace slackened. Carelessly now his 
feet tramped beds of soft exquisite 
moss and lone little settlements of 
forget-me-nots, and his long rifle- 
barrel brushed laurel blossoms down 
in a shower behind him. Once even, 
he picked up one of the pretty bells 
and looked idly at it, turning it bot- 
tom upward. The waxen cup might 
| have blossomed from a tiny waxen 
star. There was a little green star 
| for a calyx; above this, a little white 
star with its prongs outstretched— 
tiny arms to hold up the pink-flecked 
chalice for the rain and dew. There 
came a time when he thought of it 
as a star-blossom; but now his greedy 
tongue swept the honey from it and 
he dropped it without another 
thought to the ground. At the 








to start again, his bare feet stopped 
as though riven suddenly to the 
grotnd; for, half way up the next 
slope, was another figure as motion- 
less as his—with a bare head, bare 
feet, a startled face and wide eyes— 
but motionless only until the eyes 
met his: then there was a flash of 
bright hair and scarlet homespun, and 
the little feet, that had trod down the 
centuries to meet his, left the earth 
as though they had wings and Chad 
saw them, in swift flight, pass silently 
over the hill. 


— next moment, Jack came too 
near the old brindle and, with a 
sweep of her horns at him and a toss 
of tail and heels in the air, she, too, 
Swept over the slope and on, until 
the sound of her bell passed out of 
hearing. Even to-day, in lonely parts 
of the Cumberland, the sudden com- 
ing ef a stranger may put women and 
children to flight—something like this 
had happened before to Chad—but 
the sudden desertion and the sudden 
silence drew him in a flash back to 
the lonely cabin he had left and the 
lonely graves under the big poplar 
and, with.a quivering lip, he sat down. 


ACK, too, dropped to his haunches 

and sat hopeless, but not for long. 
The chill of night was coming on and 
Jack was getting hungry. So he rose 
presently and trotted ahead and 
squatted again, looking back and 
waiting. 

3ut still Chad sat irresolute and, in 
a moment, Jack heard something that 
disturbed him, for he threw his ears 
toward the top of the hill and, with a 
growl, trotted back to Chad and sat 
close to him, looking up the slope. 
Chad rose then with his thumb on 
the lock of his gun and over the hill 
came a tall figure and a short one, 
about Chad’s size; and a dog, with 
white feet and white face, that was 
bigger than Jack: and behind them, 
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three more figures, one of which was 
the tallest of the group. 

All stopped when they saw Chad, 
who dropped the butt of his gun at 
once to the ground. At once the 
strange dog, with a low snarl, start- 
ed down toward the two little stran- 
gers with his yellow ears pointed, the 
hair bristling along his back, and his 
teeth in sight. Jack answered the 
challenge with an eager whimper, 
but dropped his tail, at Chad’s sharp 
command—for Chad did not care to 
meet the world as an enemy, when 
he was looking for a friend. The 
xsroup stood dumb with astonishment 
or a moment and the small boy’s 
motth was wide-open with surprise, 
but the strange dog came on with 
his tail rigid, and lifting his feet 
high. 


EGONE!” said Chad, sharply, but 

the dog would not begone; he still 
came on as though bent on a fight. 

“Call yo’ dog off,” Chad called 
aloud. “My dog’ll kill him. You 
better call him off,’ he called again, 
in some concern, but the tall boy in 
front laughed scornfully. 

“Let’s see him,” he said, and the 
small one laughed, too. 

Chad’s eyes flashed—no boy can 
stand an insult to his dog—and the 
curves of his open lips snapped to- 
gether in a straight red line. “All 
right,” he said, placidly, and, being 
tired, he dropped back on a stone by 
the wayside to await results. The 
very tone of his voice struck all 
shackles of restraint from Jack, who, 
with a springy trot, went forward 
slowly, as though he were making 
up a definite plan of action; for Jack 
had a fighting way of his own, which 
Chad knew. 

“Sick him, Whizzer!” shouted the 
tall boy, and the group of five hurried 
eagerly down the hill and halted in a 
half circle about Jack and Chad: so 
that it looked an uneven conflict, in- 
deed, for the two waifs from over 
Pine Mountain. 

The strange dog was game and 
wasted no time. With a bound he 
caught Jack by the throat, tossed him 
several feet away, and sprang for him 
again. Jack seemed helpless against 
such strength and fury, but Chad’s 
face was as placid as though it had 
been Jack who was playing the win- 
ning game. Jack himself seemed lit- 
tle disturbed; he took his punishment 
without an outcry of rage or pain. 
You would have thought he had 
quietly come to the conclusion that 
all he could hope to do was to stand 
the strain until his opponent had 
worn himself out. But that was not 
Jack’s game, and Chad knew it. The 
tall boy was chuckling, and his broth- 
er of Chad’s age was bent almost 
double with delight. 

“Kill my dawg, will he?” he cried 
shrilly. 

“Oh, Lawdy!” groaned the tall one. 

Jack was much bitten and chewed 
by this time, and, while his pluck and 
purpose seemed unchanged, Chad had 
risen to his feet and was beginning 
to look anxious. The three silent 
spectators behind pressed forward 
and, for the first time, one of these— 
the tallest of the group—spoke: 

“Take yo’ dawg off, Daws Dillon,” 
he said, with quiet authority; but 
Daws shook his head, and the little 
brother looked indignant. 

“He said he’d kill him,” said Daws, 
tauntingly. : 


OQ’ DAWG’S bigger and hit ain’t 

fair,” said the other again and, 
seeing Chad’s worried look, he press- 
ed suddenly forward; but Chad had 
berun to smile, and was sitting down 
on his stone again. Jack had leaped 
this time, with his first growl during 
the fight, and Whizzer gave a sharp 
cry of surprise and pain. Jack had 
caught him by the throat, close be- 
hind the jaws, and the big dog shook 
and growied and shook again. Some- 
times Jack was lifted quite from the 
ground, but he seemed clamped to his 
enemy to stay. Indeed he shut his 
eyes, finally, and seemed to go quite 
to sleep. The big dog threshed madly 
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and swung and twisted, howling with 
creasing pain and terror and in- 
‘asing weakness, while Jack’s face 
is as peaceful as though he were 
puppy once more and -hanging to 
his mother’s neck instead of her 
‘ast, asleep. By and by, Whizzer 
‘ased to shake and began to pant; 
and, thereupon, Jack took his turn 
at shaking, gently at first, but with 
maddening regularity and without at 
all loosening his hold. The big dog 
was too weak to resist soon and, 
when Jack began to jerk savagely, 
Whizzer began to gasp. 
“You take yo’ dawg 
Daws sharply. 
Chad never moved. 
“Will you say ’nough for him?” he 
asked, quietly; and the tall one of the 
ilent three laughed. 


off,” called 


“Call him off, I tell ye,” repeated 
_— savagely; but again Chad 
ver moved, and Daws started for a 


fut. Chad’s new friend came for- 
ward, 

“Hol’ on, now, hol’ on,” he 
easily. “None o’ that, I reckon.” 

Daws stopped with an oath. “Whut 
you got to do with this, Tom 
Turner?” 

“You started this fight,” 

“TI don’t keer ef I 
off,” Daws answered, 

“Will you say ’nough fer him?” said 
Chad again, and again Tall Tom 
chuckled. The little brother clinch- 
ed his fists and turned white with 
fear for Whizzer and fury for Chad, 
while Daws looked at the tall Tur- 
ner, shook his head from side to side, 
like a balking steer, and dropped his 
eyes: 

“Yes,” he said, sullenly. 

“Say it, then,” said Chad, and this 
time Tall Tom roared aloud, and even 
his two. silent brothers laughed. 
Again Daws, with a furious oath, 
started for the dogs with his club, 
but Chad’s ally stepped between. 

“You say ’nough, Daws Dillon,” he 
said, and Daws looked into the quiet 
half-smiling face and at the stalwart 
two grinning behind. 

“Takin’ up agin yo’ neighbors fer a 
wood-colt, air ye?” 

“Ym a-takin’ up fer 
and fair. 


said, 


said Tom. 
did—take him 
savagely. 


what’s right 
How do you know he’s a 





wood-colt—an’ suppose he is? You 
say ’nough now, or de 
Again Daws looked at the dogs. 


Jack had taken a fresh grip dnd was 
shaking s savagely and steadily. Whiz- 
zer’s tongue was out—once his throat 
rattled. 

“’Nough!’ growled Daws, angrily, 
and the word was hardly jerked from 
his lips before Chad was on his feet 
and prying Jack’s jaws apart. “He 
ain’t much hurt,” he said, looking at 
the bloody hold which Jack had 
clamped on his enemy’s throat, “but 
he’d a-killed him though, he al’ays 
does. Thar ain’t no chance fer no 
dog, when Jack gits-that holt.” 


HEN he raised his eyes and look- 

ed into the quivering face of the 
owner of the dog—the little fellow— 
who, with the bellow of a yearling 
bull, sprang at him. Again Chad’s 
lips took a straight red line and be- 
ing on one knee was an advantage, 
for, as he sprang up, he got both un- 
derholds and there was a mighty tus- 
gle, the spectators yelling with frantic 
delight. 

“Trip: him. Fad,” 
fiercely. 

“Stick to him, little un,” shouted 
Tom, and his brothers, stoical Dolph 
and Rube, danced about madly. Even 
with underholds, Chad, being much 
the shorter of the two, had no ad- 
vantage that he did not need, and, 
with a sharp thud, the two fierce lit- 
tle bodies struck the road side by 
side, spurting up a cloud of dust. 

“Dawe—fall!” cried Rube, 
Dolph rushed* forward to 
combatants apart. 

“He don’t fight fair,” said Chad, 
panting, and rubbing his right eye 
which his enemy had tried to “gouge”; 
“but lemme at him—I can fight that- 
away, too.” Tall Tom held them 
apart. 

“¥ou’re too little, 


Daws, 


shouted 


and 
pull the 


and he don’t fight 


+ farm 


fair. I reckon you better go on home 
—you two—an’ yo’ mean dawg,” he 
said to Daws; and the two Dillons 
—the one sullen and the other cry- 
ing with rage—moved away with 
Whizzer slinking close to the ground 
after them. But at the top of the hill 
both turned with bantering yells, de- 
risive wriggling of their fingers at 
their noses, and with other rude ges- 


tures. And, thereupon, Dolph and 
Rube wanted to after them, but. the 
tall brother stopped them with a 


word, 

“That’s about all they’re fit fer,” he 
said, contemptuously, and he turned 
to Chad. 

“Whar you from, little man, an’ 
whar you goin’, an’ what mought yo’ 
name be?” 

Chad told his name, 
was from, and stopped. 

“Whar you goin’?”said Tom again, 
without a word or look of comment. 

Chad knew the disgrace and the 
suspicion that his answer was likely 
to generate, but he looked his ques- 
ao ae in the face fearlessly. 

I don’t know whar I’m goin’.” 

The big fellow looked at him keen- 
ly, but kindly. 

“You ain’t lyin’ an’ I reckon you 
better come with us.” He turned for 
the first time to his brothers and the 
two nodded. 

“You an’ yo’ dawg, though Mammy 
don’t like dawgs much; but you air a 
stranger an’ you ain’t afeerd, an’ you 
can fight—you an’ yo’ dawg—an’ I 
know Dad’ll take ye both in.” 


and where he 


O Chad and Jack followed the long 

strides of the three Turners over 
the hill and to the bend of the river, 
where were three long cane fishing- 
poles with their butts stuck in the mud 
—the brothers had been fishing, when 
the flying figure of the little girl told 
them of the coming of a stranger into 
those lonely wilds. Taking these up, 
they strode on—Chad after them and 
Jack trotting, in cheerful confidence, 
behind. It is probable that Jack no- 
ticed, as soon as Chad, the swirl of 
smoke rising from a broad ravine 
that spread into broad fields, skirted 
by the great sweep of the river, for 
he sniffed the air sharply, and trot- 
ted suddenly ahead. It was a cheer- 
ing sight for Chad. Two Negro slaves 
were coming from work in a corn- 
field close by, and Jack’s hair rose 
when he saw them, and, with a growl, 
he slunk behind his master. Dazed, 
Chad looked at them. 

“Whut’ve them fellers got on their 
faces?” he asked. Tom laughed. 

“Hain’t you nuver seed a nigger 
afore?” he asked. 

Chad shook his head. 

“Lots o’ folks from yo’ side o’ the 
mountains nuver have seed a nigger,” 
said Tom. “Sometimes hit skeers 
2em.” 

“Hit don’t skeer me,” said Chad. 

At the gate of the barn-yard, in 
which was a long stable with a deeply 
sloping roof, stood the old brindle 
cow, who turned to look at Jack, and, 
as Chad followed the three brothers 
through the yard gate, he saw a slim 
scarlet figure yanish swiftly from the 
porch into the house. 

(Continued next week) 





Cooperative Wood Cutting 


There is nothing more beautiful and no 
life more sweet than an ideal farm life, 
where cooperation prevails among the citi- 
zens, This reporter spent a few days re- 
cently in a community where by cooperation 
among the citizens the housewtves of the 
community never know what it is to be 
without plenty of good, dry stevewood. The 
way these people do the stunt is to have 
wood-sawings at night. One neighbor will 
have one and ask all his friends to come in 
and help, and very often in one night a man 


gets enough wood sawed to last for one 
year, They don’t have them too often—once 


a week, for instance. 

This makes it much better on the cook, 
which in most every instance is the wife, 
Cooperation is a great thing, and if more 
cooperation prevailed this would be a much 
better world in which to hang out. The 
farmers of a community by al! selling to- 
Zether could soon get better prices for their 
produce, and by the right kind of 
cooperation could help themselves and their 
neighbors a8 well in many ways. To have a 
farmers’ club in a community is a mighty 
good plan.—Lumberton Robesonian. 





The Progressive Farmer is as good as the 
very best and better than all the rest.—M, 
¥. Moore, Omega, Ga, 





Insect Questions and 
Answers 





By F. Sherman, Entomologist 








UESTION.—My peach, trees die 

after they shed their fruit, or 

the fruit dries up and does not ma- 

ture. Could you give me information. 
J. R.R. 


Answer.—Cannot tell just what the 
trouble is, but they are probably hurt 
both by San Jose Scale on trunk and 
branches and by borers at root. If 
you sprayed your trees by the sched- 
ule in the Reference Special I am 
sure you would notice improvement, 
especially after once giving the win- 
ter treatment for scale. The borers 
you must cut out. 

* * * 

Question—Enclosed is cutting of 
maple infected by insect, please ad- 
vise. fa ey 


Answer.—This is Soft 
which there are many kinds. 
season would advise soap solution 
11%4 pounds dissolved in four gal- 
lons hot water and spray while 
warm. In winter use soluble oil or 
scalecide one gallon to eight gallons 
water. 


Scale of 
At this 


* * * 


Question.—Will it injure bees of 
honey if I use arsenate of lead as 
spray on my fruit trees? I have both 
bees and fruit. ya ages Pale 


Answer—It will kill some bees if 
you spray while they-are still work- 
ing the blooms, yet the honey would 
not be affected. But you will get best 
result on the fruit if you wait until 
the bees have quit the bloom before 
you spray. 

KOK Ok 

Question.—How can I get clear of 
the little black ants which trouble 
my roses? Mrs; E J; 


Answer.—So far as I know ants 
themselves are not a pest on roses, 
their presence indicates aphides or 
plant-lice on the young growth. For 
them spray the young growth with 
soap solution 1 fb. in 4 gals. water, 
prepared as directed in the first para- 
graph of this column in issue of May 
16. 

x * 

Question—Is a pump with 125 
pounds pressure sufficient for San 
Jose Scale? iG 

Answer.—Yes, 125 pounds.is good 
pressure for any orchard or garden 
spraying,—even 75 pounds will do 
good work. 

xk Ok OK 

Question.—Please advise as to 
name, nature and treatment of af- 
fection on enclosed maple limb? 
Trees are dying limb by limb. 

(H.C. 1g) CH FE) 


Ansewr.—It is Gloomy Scale,—now 
a common pest on Red and Silver 
maples, especially in towns, causing 
limbs and twigs to die. Norway and 
Sugar maples are not seriously hurt 
by it. Hopelessly injured trees may 
be replaced by the resistant sorts. 
For trees still alive which you wish to 
save you must spray in winter with 
soluble oil or scalecide one gallon 
to eight gallons water. This is men- 
tioned in the Reference Special. 





Preventing Injury from Melon 
Worms 
N YOUR last issue I 
inquiry and your reply under the 
heading “Melon Worms”, 
to worms boring the 
cantaloupes. I, having experienced 
the same trouble, give my remedy 
that proved successful in every case 
in which I tried it. Put a square of 
pasteboard under each so that the 
melon will not come in contact with 
the ground and the worms will not 
bore through the cardboard. This is 
so simple and easy that I thought it 
might interest the inquirer and pos- 
sibly others. K. T. McLEOD. 
McLeod, Miss. 
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Why Not Raise Your 
Money Earning Power 


by Attending “Massey” 


Do you wish to earn from $75 to $150 per month? 
If so, train ourself along practical lines. Geta 
modern “MASSEY” business education. It 
means the opening of every avenue of success to 
you.. During the past 25 years the Massey Colleges 
have educated more than 25,000 young people for 
business. Why not you? Expenseslow, Write for 
SPECIAL RATE, CIRCULAR B. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RicuMonp, Va. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, Houston, TEx. 
Co_umBus, GA, JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 





Delivered vou FREE 


on pega and 30 days Trial 





but writet for our 
SEND NO ‘MONEY itt mst ‘Rangers 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices s0 low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great 
to deliver you a Ranger re ged — one month’s 
trial without a cent expens 
jou can make Tionay af + orders for bi: 
es, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big 
some catalog. | it’s free. It contains “combination offers” 
- pants pF your ¢ Ce Ae like new at very low cost. 


Also - mien. — aie 
irect to you. Noone elsecan 
LOW FACTORY PRICES sirect to you. Noone cisecan 





terms. You cannot afford to buy a bieycle, tires or — 
without first learning what we can offer you. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.r1s7, CHICAGO, 1 


NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of 
separation gets all the grain. No 
salable seed lost in the straw. Our 
Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merchantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 

2 isthe result of 58 
F ar quhar Efficiency yearsof machin- 
ery manufacturing. Our experience is 
your gain, 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box519, York, Pa. 
We aleo make Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Engines, 
Saw Mills, 




















epectors:U.S, Guat 
Wanted wien en antine Service; U. 


S. Field Service; aa 
U. S. Army Veterinarians, etc S. Army Veterinarians, etc. goed are eli- 
gible to examinations for such positions. Fine 
salaries. Great opportunities for Successful Practice, 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision. 
Established 22 years, Fhoroughiy equipped, Facul 
ty of 16 instructors. Write for particulars. 

INDIANA V 


ERINARY COLLEGE 
811 N. Davidson Indianapolis, Indiang 








Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying — — 
grower nly 40c. 
you get Bed-Rock Prices. 22)” ‘f°: 

o. b. your station, May, June and July delivery. 
Get a sample and try it. ‘Order some today. 


R. G. STITT, Sorses * Voma, Reema 











heeaineneieeieaeiae 
Big Profits in Home Canning 
with a 


STAHL CANNER 
Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 





oe start you out alee cof 


hing needed. 100,000in ore 
up. eye insteated cs 








¥. 8. Stahi, Box811 “ou Cove a 








| SOUTH PRN 


Chia 


GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn't right, 





can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.08 Send p 

for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Southern 
Qanner & Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tean. 














When writing advertisers, 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (inciuding each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application, 


[| MACHINERY ss 


Ten-horse and four-horse Charter gasoline 
engines, good as new, cheap. Box 1476, 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Farmer, Don’t Stop, but Look! Lis- 
ten!—1914 Model Gordon Soy Bean Harves- 
ter, 1914, with separator and canvas all for 
$90. L. S. Gordon, Mgr., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Binder for Sale—One Walter A. Wood 
Binder, used 5 seasons; all wearing parts re- 
newed;. does good work, , Been well sheltered 
and handled all while. Price, $50. H. Eu- 
gene Fant, Route 3, Seneca, S, C. 


[HELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Boy on dairy farm, 
€loverdale Dairy, Monroe, N. C, 


White Woman Wanted—For general house- 
work. Good home for right party. Write 
Mrs. George Strum, Knightdale, N. C. 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 
$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. ’ 


Wanted at Once—White settled woman or 
girl, to do cooking and ironing. Good wages 
and expenses. Address, L. G. Brock, Cades, 
South Carolina, 


Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
-structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box B23.” 


| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES. 


For Good Berkshire Pigs, write Fairview 
Farm, Booneville, N. Cc. 


Nice Berkshires—(No better blood in Vir- 
ginia.) Pigs from eight to'twelve weeks, ten 
to fifteen dollars. Gilts, boars, and sows, 
from twenty-five to fifty. Dulwich Farm, 
Dearborn, Va. 


Berkshire Pigs—From 400-pound daugh- 
ters of Masterpiece, Premier Longfellow and 
other noted boars, sired by a splendid son 
of Rival’s Champion. Also two fancy type 
young boars, ready for service. Attractive 
prices for quick sale. Write W. D. Dick- 
inson, Burkeville, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Fancy boar pigs, at $10 
each, Pedigrees free. Cloverdale Farm, 
Burgaw, N. C. 
































Good home. 









































Bloodhound puppies, English, registered 
pure-bred. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. C. _ 


: RABBITS be 
~ For, Sale—Rufus Red Belgian hares and 
Flemish Giant Rabbits, Perpetual Rabbitry, 
Valdosta, Ga, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. pa 

Wanted—Car two-year-old heifers and 

cows; grade*or native stock, A. W. Smith, 
Americus, Ga, 











Registered Essex, Duroc, Poland-China 
pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora 
goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; 
Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt’s Pro- 
lific seed corn. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





New Building for Industrial Arts at the George 














grades, work with paper, leather, raffia, and other fibers, copper, brass, bent 
iron, etc. This building and it’s companion, the Household Arts building, are 
both artificially ventilated and cooled by fanning pre-cooled air with forced 
draft through the laboratories and class rooms. : 


Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
This building will be opened and 
used for the first time at the 
Summer Session, June 25-August 4 
In it will be offered courses in hand 
and machine work, including wood, 
iron and hand work for elementary 





Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 
strain)—New York noted winter layers, 75c. 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 

ORPINGTONS. 





~ White Orpingtons — Ten hens for sale. 
Eggs half price. Midnight Pouitry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C, 





ROCKS, : 
“Entire farm devoted to White Rocks, 20 
cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
to $2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


~ Begs for Hatching—From the best in the 
South, Barred, Buff, White, and Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. My birds win wherever 




















shown. C. McLaurin, Dillon, S&S. C. 
~ WYANDOTTES. 
White Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 for 15. M. 
A. Holder, Clemmons, N, C. ‘ 
DUCKS. 





13 Indian Runner or Pekin Duck Eggs, $1, 
Free Poultry book, Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
Virginia, ert. 

White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$1 doz- 
en, From prize winners, Eureka Stock 
Farm, Raleigh, N, C. 








PEAFOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls — State number, age, 


sex, and _ price, Miss Marie Boatwright, 
Monetta, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Write Mrs. W. T. 








Cornish Indian Games, 
Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 


{5 Rhode Island Red layers; 11 White Or- 
pintons, one rooster; each $2. A. B, McRae, 
Perry, Fla. 


Eggs Half Price Balance Season—Also lot 
Leghorns for sale. Write for prices on 
Rocks, Leghorns, and Runner duck eggs. 
Time. here for hatching ducks. Sunny South 
Poultry Farm, Newton, N. C. 

Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


(- SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS. 

















“MULEFOOT. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Mule Foot Pigs—$10 
each; trio, $25. J. H. Haskell, Yemassee, S, C. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


For Sale—Poland China pigs. J. S. Officer, 
Sparta, Tenn. 


Poland-China Pigs—The right kind. Grade 
sow and pigs. _L. S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va. 
—Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & Chamings, 
Roun@ Hill, Va. 


HEREFORDS. 
Hereford Cattle for Sale—Young bulls and 
heifers, any age. Best breeding. Registered. 
Prices reasonable. Get a young bull to cross 
on those heifers. Also Berkshire hogs. Vis- 
itors welcome. Jarman Farm, “Box P,”’ L. 
W. Jarman, Porterdale, Ga., Newton County. 


JERSEYS. 
Four Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Fine for 
butter. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 





























For Sale—Fine Jersey Cows—Some fresh. 
No ticks. Shelford Dairy Farm, Mrs. J. C. 
Pass, Faison, N. C. 


HORSES. 
Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 


Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 











Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va, 

MULES. 


For Sale—2 Farm Mules, cheap—or will 
exchange for cows, hogs or sheep. Ww. 
3arrett, 232 Arcade Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


GOATS 

Wanted—1 Billy, 8 or 10 female (common) 
goats. Describe artd give lowest price, Fel- 
ton Bros., Wilson, N. C. 

SHEEP. 

For Sale—Southdown Lambs—Very high 
grade, crated, f.o.b., $10 each; yearling buck, 
$12; one three years old, registered buck, 
$20. R. G Miller, Charlotte, N. C., R.F.D. 
No, 1. 














: ~ DOGS. = 

For Sale—BEight Lewellyn and Irish Setter 
Puppies—Ready to ship. W. D. Lillard, Or- 
ange, Virginia, 








For Sale Cheap—Reygistered Collie. Pups. 
Beautiful in color and markings. H. f 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 





No. 1 Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans and 
Clay Peas for sale. Carter & Lucas, Wash- 
ington, N. C. er 

I have 50 bushels hand-picked Mammoth 
Soja Beans, excellent seed, I will sell at $2 
bushel, f.o.b. E. P. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C, 


CLOVER. 


Wanted—200 Bushels Crimson Clover Seed, 
free of noxious weed seed. Would prefer 
buying direct from farmer. W. F. Outland, 
Woodland, N. ¢ 











CORN. 


Biggs Seven-ear Corn—For 20 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to acre, never 
less than 15. The North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Department’s 1912 report states that 
this corn made the highest yield of all va- 
rieties tested year before; $3 bushel; $5 two 
bushels; $1 peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C 








PEAS. 

For Sale—Mixed Clay Peas, at $2.25; Iron 
Peas, $2.50; f.o.b, Sumter, 8S. C. J. H. Myers, 
Sumter, 8S. C. R. F. D. 4. 

POTATOES. C 

. Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.75, 
1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 











~ $1.25. per 


“Potato - Plants—Eastern % Yams, 
N. Whisenant, Maiden, N. C. 


thousand, W. 
E 


Potato Plants—For May and June delivery, 











$1.25 per thousand, W. J. Deal, Maiden, | 


North Carolina, pay 
Hanover or Bunch Yam Potato Plants, 

$1.50 per thousand. Nancy Hall sold ahead. 

Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

~~ Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall,’ genuine, 

best variety grown, $1.75 thousand, Miss 
Bessie Ramsey, Lincolnton, N. C. 








Nancy Hall and Vineless potato slips for 
sale at $1.50 per 1,000, by May 25. WN. A. 
Hartsfield, Wake Forest, N. C., R. F. D. 2. 


Southern Queen Pctato Slips—$1.25 per 
1,000% 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order now. 
J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Mountain Grown Lookout Moun- 
tain Irish Potatoes—Plant in July and raise 
fine crop. Price, $1.50 per bushel, Order 
now, from C. P. Sanders, Spartanburg, 8, C. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, $1.50 per thou- 
sand: Yellow Eastern Yams, Vineless, Red 
Mobelian, $1.25 per thousand. Special prices 
to dealers. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. C, 
Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 


| 1,000, or $2 delivered by express or parce 











The Famous John B. Barringer Pride 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand. “Try them.” 
J. B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Yel- 
low Vineless, $1.75 per thousand. Southern 
Queen and Catawba Yams, $1.25 per thou- 
sand. Prompt service and satisfactomw plants. 
Yoder Bros., Hickory, N, C. 

Attention Farmers—We offer genuine Nan- 
cy Hall sweet potato plants at $1.75 per 


post. Immediate shipment, and entire satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bears Head Farms, Pine 
Castle, Fla, 

Sweet Potato Plants — Early Triumphs; 
earliest, best yielder, best keeper, best for 
table use. Pure and free from diseases, Im- 
proved five years, Price, $1.50 per thousand; 
10,000 or more, $1.35. Nancy Hall's, best 
Yellow Yam, same price. Prompt delivery. 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minnette, Ala, 


STRAWBERRIES 


Wanted—Fresh Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries for manufacturing Sauer’s Pure Fruit 
Extracts. Reply, giving quantity can fur- 
nish and price. The C. F, Sauer Co., Rich- 
mond, Va, 











TOMATOES 


Leading varieties Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Also Cabbage, Pepper, ete. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 








Save Money 
on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are four of our 
leading money savers. 

Perfection—High Grade Flour, per bbl. - $4.80 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 Ibs. - - - 4.25 
Coffee—Roasted, 1 3c; Green, per Ib. - 1246 
Oats, Mixed, 45c; White, per Bu. . . -48 
Brand, $28.60; Shipstuff, per ton - 29,00 
Y BACK GUARANTEE 

The emg J of our goods are A number one. We 
guarantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome, 
You may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory in every way. We’ll 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 

Our complete price list shows how to 
save money on all groceries, seed and 
feed you use. Write for a copy. Just say 
—Send me your free price list as adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better doit now! 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 














MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees— Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C, 








Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 

Cabbage, Lettuce, Parstey, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants, 500, $1.2 
$2. Tomato plants, 50c, 100; 300, $1.25. Cab- 
bage plants, 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia, 





For Sale—Select Graded Fulghum Seed 
Oats—five-bushel bags, one. fifty bushel. 
Wanted—Lookout Mountain Seed Irish Pota- 
toes. Furman Smith, Seedsman, Anderson, 
South Carolina. 








Sudan Grass—The most wonderful hay 
grass of the age. Grows on any kind of soil. 
Send for descriptive cireular. Also have cot- 
ton seed, cane seed, June corn, Feterita, 
Milo, Katir, ete. The Texas Seed Breeding 
Farms, Sherman, Texas, 





Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Pep- 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘Provi- 
dence,” ‘“‘Norton Yam,” ‘Nancy Hall,’ and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free, wm. 


! Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| ~ Summer Cabbage Plants—Damp moss “and 
| oiled paper on roots of each bundle of fifty. 





Send 40 cents for 100; 75 cents for 200; $1.50 
for 500, by mail. $1 for 500, $1.50 for 1,000, 
by express. Summer tomato plants, stocky, 
30 cents for 50, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 300, 
by mail; $1.25 for 500, $2 for 1,000, by ex- 
press. Pepper and eggplants, 50 cents for 
50, by mail. Celery, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 
300, by mail, Wakefield Plant Farms, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Nancy Hall, Triumph, Norton, Yam and 
Vineless (not bunch) Sweet Potato Plants, 
$1.75; Peachbloom (best grown), $2; Per- 
batus and Prolific, $1.50 per 1,000; by ex- 
press. 500, postpaid, $1.50. June Pink, Ear- 
liana, Stone, Beauty, and Ponderosa tomato 
plants, stocky, grown thin on beds, $2 for 
1,000; $1.25 for 500, by express. 50 cents per 
100, $1.25 for 300, postpaid. Re-rooted to- 
mato plants, double price. Damp moss on 
roots, Free catalog. Waketield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, N. Cc, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Money Lent on Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 





Young Men and Ladies—Learn Telegra- 
phy, Railway Agency, Typewriting and Tel- 
egraph Penmanship. Our school established 
twenty-six years, Indorsed by Railway Offi- 
cials, Railroad wires in school, sig de- 
mand for our graduates. Course completed 
in few months. Expenses low. Positions 
guaranteed under written contract. Rapid 
promotion, Big descriptive catalog free. 
Write today. Great opportunities in the 
railway service. Southern School of Teleg- 
raphy, Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


B. B. Ab- 








For Sale—Shingles and Laths, 
ernethy, Connelly Springs, N. 

Canning—Big money. Make your profits 
pay for your canner, Get beginners’ special 


offer. Monarch Co., 226 Main, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

Best Home Canners—All_ sizes; latest 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 


quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept, 121, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, 








Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 

For Sale—Second-hand bags, Quality guar- 
anteed. Prices right. Send for free sam- 
ples and price List D-10. Richmond Bag 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 





For Sale—Stock Merchandise — Ten-cent 
line attached. Choice corner store near de- 
pot, in the famous Georgia cane city, $1,500, 
Cairo Ten-Cent Co., Cairo, Ga, 





Send for Free Booklet. All about pat- 
ents and their cost, ‘‘What to Invest,” “Sale 
of Patents,” ete. Shepherd & Campbell, 
500 L. Victor Building, Washington, D. Cc, 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs are the best 
for the South. Write for proof. Credit extend- 
ed. Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and 
Bunch Yam potato plants, $1.75 thousand, 
ready. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga, 





FREE—‘‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
@ little booklet printed by us for the con- 
venience of merchants and farmers, It con- 
tains the names and addresses of most of 
our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
cheerfully sent without cost to you. 





|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi ibility. 

















Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 








Will Exchange for Farm—Several Pieces 
of desirable income property, in and near 
Norfolk, Va. W. H. Garrett, 232 Arcade 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 





For Sale—Eighty Acres—Practically level; 
fine land; enough saw timber on place to 
pay for it. Price $15 per acre; easy terms, 
Allen Banks, Troy, S. Cc. 

Three South Side Plantations, Dan & 
Staunton Rivers. One, 1,130—900—642 acres 
each. Fine dwellings, barns; fenced. Fine 
bottom lands. They are bargains. Write to 
W. D. Hill, South Boston, Va, 








For Sale—Splendid Grain, Grass, Tobacco, 
and Stock Farm—350 acres. Three miles 
from depot. Good buildings, orchard, water, 
and heatihful location. 40 acres fine bottom 
land, Price ,$6,000. For full particulars, and 
catalog of other farms, write Jeffreys, Hester 
& Company, Chase City, Virginia. 








No. 520—Virginia Farm—392 Acres, $6,000, 
On public road, one mile from railroad vil- 
lage, in good neighborhood. Good productive 
land, just rolling enough to drain well. Con- 
siderable original growth timber. Well fenc- 
ed and watered, Fine two-story brick house, 
situated in shady yard; outbuildings in fair 
condition; good family orchard. Terms rea- 
sonable. For particulars regarding this and 
other Virginia farms, address, Edward s&s. 
Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market: improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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WOOD’S SEEDS 


Velvet Beans 


make larger growth than cow 
peas or any other soil-im- 
proving crop; also cost 
_ less to seed per acre. 


‘It only requires about a peck 
to seed an acre, and they make 
such a rapid and enormous 
movil that they soon cover the 
ground wherever they are sown. 

Plant in rows four to five feet 
apart, dropping two or three 
beans about a foot apart in the 
row. 

““Wood’s Crop Special” giv- 
ing prices and full information 
about Velvet Beans and all other 
Seasonable Seeds, mailed free. 

_ I. W. Wood & Sons, . 
‘Seodreee, - Richmond, Va, 
1000 For sale in even running five bu- 
shel oy shipped direct from 
farm. $2.00 per bushel f. o. b. 


W. E. CARLISLE, BENTON, ALA. 


MASSAGING IS LIFE 


Health, strength and 
beauty depend apon circue 
—_— which can be secur- 

ed by useof the Asco 
Vacuum assage. 
It is compact, convenient, 
can be u anywhere as 
it carries its own power. 
In demand by both sexes. 
The facial massage prob- 
poor for milady has been 

ved. It brings rosy tints. 
A guaranteed machine. price $2.50. Agents can 
make big money. 


American Supply Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fine Registered Guernsey Bull 
and Hereford Yearling. Low 
price. Ss. P. BOYLSTON, 
Richland St., Columbia, South Carolina. 
FISH them where you think there are 
mone. We make the famous 


Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 


Pure-bred Poultry 


ORPINGTONS 


A PAPSD PLS PRP PODPRR LH Dp 
s. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS - 
Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leading 
Southern dealers. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 and $2 for 15. 
Baby chicks, 25c each. 


Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 
REDS 


ann nnn 
All Egge Half pros Ot -00; $2.00. Reds, both combs. 
Orpingtons, Buff, White. Splendia breeders $2.00. 

Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 




















Bushels Bur Clover Seed 















LET us tell you how to catch 























ROCKS 
Prize-Winning 
**Ringlet’”’ Barred Rocks 


Breeding Stock, $2, $3, & $5. 
Select Eggs, from carefully 
mated pens, $2, $3, $4 & $5 per 15. 


Ke Stacys’ Poultry Farm, 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, After May 1 


$1 to $3 for 15 from prize ‘winding pens of 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 





nd ar 
Breeders and exhibition birds half Price. At 14 
shows in 1913 won over 450 premiums, specials and 
cups. Catalog free. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 














Columbia, S. C. 
for hatching—from pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland China Pigs, $15.00 a 


EGGS pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN 


DUCED PRICES. 
S. C. White L pe et White Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds best strain in the world. To make room for arwz 
ing stock will sell males and females $1.00 to $2.00. Eggs, 
75c., $1.00, $1.50, $2. of a 50 for 15. Baby Chicks $10 per 100. 
ee A ‘ines 

PIEDMONT POULTRY YAR 


PIGEONS 


PLL LS LISA 





” HENRY, N.C. 








aan 





SQUAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- 

neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest onlet, waltest ont and most prolific 
strain of pig for particulars. 





THE POULTRY YARD 


How to Kill and Bleed Poultry for 
Market 


RASP the chicken, when killing, 
by the bony part of the skull. Do 
not let the fingers touch the neck. 
Make a small cut with a small, sharp- 
pointed knife on the right side of the 
roof of the chicken’s mouth, just 
where the bones of the skull end. 
Brain for dry-picking by thrusting the 
knife through the groove which runs 
along the middle line of the roof of 
the mouth until it touches the skull 
midway between the eyes. Use a 
knife which is not more than two 
inches long, one-fourth inch wide, 
with a thin, flat handle, a sharp point, 
and a straight cutting edge.”’ 

The above instructions on the prop- 
er methods of killing poultry were is- 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. At least 30 per cent of all the 
poultry coming into the New York 
market is incompletely bled. Much 
of it is so badly bled that it results 
in a loss of from two to five cents 
a pound, as compared with the cor- 
responding poultry which is well bled 
and in good order, continues the De- 
partment. Aside from the bad ap- 
pearance of incompletely bled chick- 
ens, their keeping properties are very 
inferior. The flesh loses its firmness 
sooner; its flavor is not so good; the 
odor of stale flesh and finally of pu- 
trefaction comes sooner; and in every 
way the product is more perishable. 

A very large proportion of the un- 
sightly poultry in our markets, aside 
from the rubbing and tearing of the 
skin, is caused by an incomplete re- 
moval of the blood. This is evidenced 
by red dots which frequently occur 
where the feathers have been re- 
moved, especially over the thighs and 
wings, or by the small veins, which 
mar the appearance of the neck. 
Generally it is the neck which shows 
most plainly the presence of blood 
in the fowl, or that a wrong method 
has been used in cutting the blood 
vessels in an attempt to empty them. 
The neck is the first part to discolor, 
becoming first red, then bluish red 
or purple and finally green as aging 
progresses. 











Objects to Indiscriminate Trapping 
of Hawks 


EEING Mr. Conyer’s article on how 

he caught 50 hawks in 60 days, I 
would like to know if all of them 
were chicken-hawks. I have no doubt 
but it is an easy way to catch a hawk, 
but to set steel traps on top of posts 
and leave them there day and night is 
yery wrong, for thereby many of our 
best feathered friends, such as owls, 
sparrow-hawks and birds will be de- 
stroyed. 

I once had a negro set some traps 
on posts, and in two or three days his 
son came in with a’ “string of live 
hawks and owls. I persuaded him to 
let me kill the crippled ones and lib- 
erate those not crippled. I then told 
the family that we had better bring 
the traps in, and I instructed them as 
to the value of owls, and told them 
that sparrow-hawks would keep 
chickens-hawks away from the house 
if their own nests were near. I prize 
the sparrow-hawks as highly as I do 
my house cats. 

MRS. T. E. BATCHELOR. 

Avery, Ark. 
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We recommend this splendid Needle Book to our readers. It 
article that every lady needs and will appreciate. 
cost and postage prepaid to any one sending us a club of Two New Trial 
Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. Ladies—Don’t fail to select this as one of 


(17) 661 


2S Cents to December 1, 1914 


(For New Subscribers Only) 
The Progressive Farmer’s “GREAT GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER: Send 


us a club of two and we will send you 


THE 


Dandy Needle Book 


as a reward for your efforts 


Full Size of Book: 
1334x5 inches open 
3x5 inches closed 


Handsomely. bound in leatherette 

and beautifully designed and em- 

a bossed. 

All Needles Highest Grade 
Quality Guaranteed 


CONTENTS: 
7 Gold Eyed Sewing Needles 
$1 Art Work Needles viz: 
15. Silk and Cotton Darners 
15 Milliner’s Needles 
15 Crewel or Embroidery 
3 Rug or Tapestry 
3 Chenille Needles 
1 Bone Stiletto 
1 Bone Tape or Ribbon 
1 Bone Crochet 
1 Steel Crochet 
1 Steel Bodkin or Tape 
1 Punch Work 
2 Medium Wool Darners 
2 Fine Wool Darners 
2 Medium Yarn Darners 
2 Fine Yarn Darners 
2 Medium Cotton Darners 


142 Useful Sewing Articles 


is an 
We will send it without 
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SCREWDRIVER 
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MONKEY WRENCH Ger 


tempered and fully guaranteed. It is 
It consists of a pipe wrench, a nut w 


on standard farm machinery. 
adjustment—light, strong, compact. 





The farmers of this section are hav- 
ing a serious proposition to contend 
with. First, we had a cold, snowy, 
wet winter late in spring; 
prepare their lands for planting, 
hence a bad stand of cotton and to- 
bacco. Quite a lot of farmers haven’t 
set out tobacco yet, some are plant- 
| ing now, while some land intended for 
cotton has not been prepared. We 
have had some of the worst dry sand 
storms ever known in this section— 
Subscriber, Marietta, Robeson Coun- 


ty, N.C. 





When writing advertisers, mention The 








RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO. Greensboro, N. C. 


Progressive Farmer 


too wet to | 


Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 


This Combination Crocodile Wrenc 
<O=0 [ke THREADING 


This wrench is drop forged from the finest tool steel, 


for re-threading rusted and battered bolts. 
A handy tool for farm or shop. 


FOR A&A CLUB OF TWO 25-CENT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, to December 1, 1914 (new subscribers only), WE WILL 


(SIX TOOLS IN 
ONE) 





RE-THREADING 





PIPE WRENCH 

AFTER 

scientifically 
814 inches long, and weighs ten ounces. 
rench, a screw driver, and three dies 
The dies will fit all bolts used 
Requires no 
Easily carried in hip pocket. 


We will send it postpaid as a reward for sending us Two New Trial- 


Address, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Read It Aloud —to the Family 


Did you read the first chapter of 
the new story in last week’s paper? * 

You must not miss it. Start now 
and when the family are all at home 
after the evening meal—or on Sunday 
—let some one read it aloud, so that 
you can all enjoy it and keep up with 
each installment, as published. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood, 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Always bear in mind that it is high- 
ly important when sending in your 
subscription to write your name and 
postoffice very plainly. Also be care- 
ful to state whether your subscription 
is new or renewal. If you are getting 
two papers notify us immediately. 





















Try on 


Let a dealer who sells our 
Morris Shoes show you these 
picked products from the 
world’s best makers. Try ona 
pair of them, Note how they fit 
every curve of the foot—how they 
conform to every motion. - 


The reason for their fit—their style 
—their wear—is this: 


No one factory can make the best shoes of all kinds 
andstyles. Certain shoe factories specialize upon men’s 
shoes. Others excel at making women’s shoes~while 
others are masters at fitting the liftle folk’s feet. 

But factories must sell their bad shoes along with the 
good. The shoes are made—and they must be sold. 

We do not make shoes. We buy from the world’s best 
factories the shoes that each make best. Each shoe is, in its 
ss, we believe, thc best shoe made in America. 





The line of Morris Shoes come from a score of different lo- 


calities and makers. We do not think of buying men’s shoes 
from localities and factories famed for their women’s shoes, 
nor women’s shoes from factories whose reputation has been 
built upon men’s footwear. 

Each shoe is the very pride of some shoe plant, selected by 
men who know the virtues and faults of different makers, and 
they cost you from $1 to $2 less than they wou'd cost you if 
the manufacturers from far-away attempted to sell their shoes 
in the South. 

Go to a Morris dealer and try on a pair ef Morris Shoes. 
If you do not know who sells them in your locality, write 
us for his name-and also get our FREE interesting booklet 
“Buying and Caring for Shees.”” Mail the coupon nowe 


Fleishman-Morris & Company, Inc. 
Box 497 Richmond, Va. 


Shoes for Men, Women and Children — each the 
wotk of a master-maker. 
SOSA Se SS SSK TS SSS SSS SSS8 Gee ewe: 








FLEISHMAN-MORRIS & CO., Ine. ! 
, Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen :---1 would like to know the name of a dealerin 

my locality who sells Morris Shoes. Also send me qour 

FREE Booklet “Buying and Caring for Shoes.’* 
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Attractive Vacation 


Tour 


Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the beautiful New 
England Country 
and New York > 


July 1 to 19, 1914 


Via the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 

Mount Pisgah, Niagara Falls, Niagara 
Gorge, Toronto, ousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, Montmorency Falis, St, Anne 
de Beaupre, White Mountains, Sum- 
mit Mt, hington, B and New 
York. 


Three Days in Boston and 
Three Days in New York 


A Complete Itinerary at Minimum Cost for eighteen 
days “ie Rest, Recreation, Interesting and Instructive 
travel. 

Personally conducted by Mr. C, H. Gattis and chap- 
eroned by Mrs. Gattis. 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Tcurist Agents Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Write for Booklet. 
































Sweet Potato Plants 


$1.50 per 1000 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Nurserymer 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
FISHERMEN Send for price list of our Stee 
Wire Fish Traps Free. Acts. 


wtd. Walton Supply Co., Box 2. St. Louis, Mo. 


























Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Cooperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors:< £. W. DABBS, Presidont South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
lc. c. WRIGHT, E tive C i Nati 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 
Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Cqm- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2) 


(2 


~ 











UNION NOTES AND COMMENT 





Two Laws Needed in North Carolina 
—A New Rural “Standard of Liv- 
ing’? Needed—yYour Local and Its 
Program 


HERE are two laws which organ- 

ized farmers need in North Caro- 
lina. One is a cooperation law pro- 
viding for democratic voting in stock- 
holders’ meetings, limiting the lure 
of capital stock to the legal rate 
of interest, and dividing remainder 
of profits of business, if any, to pat- 
rons in proportion to purchases. This 
law should carry with it a provision 
that any joint stock company already 
existing may become _ cooperative. 
We need this cooperative corporation 
law so that a really cooperative en- 


| terprise may be clearly and legally 





defined in North Carolina. The other 
law that we need is an anti-discrim- 
ination law, similar to that passed by 
the last session of the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature, making it compulsory under 
penalty, for any pérson or corpora- 
tion doing business in the State to 
pay the same price for a commodity 
all over the State, the question of 
freight costs to be considered only, 
and that the same rule apply to the 
selling side also. An effective law of 
this kind would put an end tog“‘trust 
methods” of putting competitors out 
of business, and might be worth 
something to cooperators when pri- 
vate profit-taking concerns attempt 
to put them out of business. 
.  ¢ 

Secretary Houston says: “On many 
farms where there is always money 
enough to buy the latest agricultural 
appliances there is seldom a surplus 
to provide the woman in her produc- 
tive work with power machinery that 
will lighten her physical labor, or 
running water that will relieve her 
of the burden of carrying from the 
pump all water that is used in the 
the houshold; commenting on this 
World’s Work says: ‘“‘The rural dis- 
tricts need a new standard of living. 
The neglect of the woman in the 
country is one of the most serious in- 
dictments that can be drawn against 
our civilization.’’ That all may be 
very true, but a still bigger indict- 
ment against our civilization exists 
in the fact that we have tolerated a 
system of business and commercial- 
ism that has dumped seven-eighths of 
the wealth the American farmers 
have created into the hands of drones 
and non-producers and has left 99 
out of every 100 farmers unable to 


| buy these necessities for greater com- 


fort and better living. 


a a 
In carrying out the “Better Farm- 


| ing, Better Business and Better Liv- 


| ing’’ 


program through cooperation 
we can increase the usefulness of our 
Local.Unions if we will avoid getting 
in one rut. 
season, at the right time, as far as 
possible. When the land is being 
prepared, a discussion of the methods 
and kinds of implements used will be 
profitable, and a little later cultiva- 


tion will be a timely subject for dis- 


We ought to do things in. 


cussion. Then as we approach the 
fall season we might secure concert 
of action in some experimental work. 
For instance,there might be an agree- 
ment by which each member would,as 
an experiment, sow an eighth of an 
acre in alfalfa, and then the seed and 
lime could be purchased jointly. 
Vetch, bur clover or any other crop, 
not commonly grown in the commun- 
ity, could be brought into the cooper- 
ative experiment. Cooperation means 
organized self-help and there are 
many fields of activity into which the 
principle can be put into practice. 
We must keep busy in the meetings 
of our Local Union. When each mem- 
ber catches the spirit and becomes a 
live wire at the meetings the prob- 
lem of non-attendance will be elim- 
inated. de tn G. 





What is Your Local Doing for the 
Community ? 


HAVE had it in mind for some time 

to touch upon a few things, which 
to my mind are worthy of mention, 
as they relate to matters which 
should concern us in the performance 
of our duties as members of the 
Farmers’ Union. 

Has your local or county union a 
cooperative business enterprise of any 
nature whatever? If so, are you pat- 
ronizing this business? If not, what 
reason or reasons have you for fail- 
ing to support the efforts of your fel- 
low members in trying to solve some 
of the problems which are today con- 
fronting you and in the proper solu- 
tion of which you are most vitally in- 
terested, whether you are conscious 
of the fact or not? Are you patroniz- 
ing the State warehouse, or purchas- 
ing your fertilizers through some oth- 
er union warehouse, either county or 
local? If not, do you know that the 
existence of the Farmers’ Union has 
reduced the cost of fertilizers to you 
several dollars on the ton, and did 
you know that should the organiza- 
tion ever cease to exist that in a short 
time you would be paying the same 
old price for this article? Does it not 
behoove you then to abide in the ship, 
and unite your efforts with those of 
your neighbors to keep the order 
alive and active, a body to be reck- 
oned with in the business and com- 
mercial world? It seems that your 
duty to the organization would de- 
mand this much at least. 

* * * ; 

Have you done anything in the way 
of getting your delinquent neighbor 
to pay up his dues for the year? If 
not, did you ever realize the extent 
of the responsibility which rested up- 
on you along these lines? We are 
in a sense our brother’s keeper, and 
we should endeavor to help him in 
every way possible, and it certainly 
will be a help to him to aid him to 
remain within the fold. Then is there 
not quite a lot of desirable material 
in your community that has never 
been identified with the Union at all? 
If so, could you not do a little mis- 
sionary work and endeavor to induce 
these people to join the order? The 
missionary spirit is the spirit of the 
Master who went about doing good, 
and you could not do a better thing 
in this direction than to cause your 
neighbor to become a member of the 
order. 

x ok * 

Are you giving your local school 
board and the teachers of your dis- 
trict that hearty and loyal support 
that these people have a right to ex- 
pect from every friend of education 
in the community? If not, what is the 
reason for this failure to perform 
your manifest duty to these officials 
and to the little children in the 
school? Did you know that no loeal 
board and no teacher can ever do 
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their best work without the hearty 
and active support of the patrons of 
the school and the friends of educa- 
tion in the district? In case the ac- 
tion of the trustees has not been, ac- 
cording to your judgment, for the 
best interests of the school, have you 
gone to them and told them so frank- 
ly with a purpose in mind to help 
them in the performance of their of- 
ficial, duties, or have you criticised 
them to others and endeavored to 
create further dissatisfaction among 
the people of the community? If the 
latter, then you are not exhibiting 
that Christian trait of character that 
all good Union members are supposed 
to possess. If the teacher has failed 
to please you, have you gone to her 
in a spirit of friendliness and told her 
the cause of your dissatisfaction, and 
kindly suggested to her in what way 
or ways she might improve the 
school? I know a parent, once upon 
a time, as the story goes, who met the 
teacher at the schoolhouse on the 
morning of the first day of school, 
and in telling her how to conduct 
the school—some laymen always can 
give the teachers some most excel- 
lent advice about running things— 
instructed her to punish his boy 
whenever he needed it. The teacher 
took him at his word and the boy, 
being somewhat rude, was punished 
pretty early in the term, with the re- 
sult that his father became very an- 
gry and tried to have the school com- 
mittee to discharge her for doing ex- 
actly as he had told her to do. We 
trust that there are no members of 
the Farmers’ Union in that class. 
ak * * 

Are you giving your church and 
your Sunday school that loyal and 
active support that your pastor and 
the leaders of your church have a 
right to expect from you? Do you 
attend the services with some degree 
of regularity, pay the preacher lib- 
erally, and donate freely to all the ob- 
jects of your denomination? If not, 
then there must be a failure on the 
part of some one to discharge his 
duty. If you are not in fault then it 
must be the pastor, or some promi- 
nent member of your church. If the 
fault is not yours can you reasonably 
hope to expect to cure the trouble by 
absenting yourself from these meet- 
ings? It seems that you might hope 
te more speedily remedy existing con- 
ditions by taking a part yourself, and 
lending your aid to righting the 
wrong. I Know a church where the 
members as a whole take no part in 
the transaction of the business. The 
few who do attempt to participate in 
the necessary work are criticised by 
some of those who cannot be induced 
for any consideration to lend a hand. 
This condition of affairs reminds one 
of the dog in the manger who could 
not eat the hay himself, and who 
would not allow the ox to eat it. 
This spirit is not the spirit of Union- 
ism. 

c+ &* 

In quite a number of rural church- 
es the members conduct a: weekly 
prayer meeting service. Do you at- 
tend this? If not, do you not think 
that you are somewhat remiss in 
your duty in not assisting your neigh- 
bors in an effort to do something for 
the moral and spiritual uplift of your 
section? If you cannot take a part 
in the exercises you certainly can 
lend your presence to the occasion. 
Suppose that all who cannot take a 
part in the services should be ani- 
mated by the spirit which possesses 
you, would not the movement soon 
die from want of encouragement? 

Then in case your neighborhood has 
a debating society, are you a member 
of this, and do you try to encourage 
the boys by taking a part in the work, 
and with your presence at the meet- 
ings? If not, do you not think that 
it would be well for you to lend a 
hand in this direction? 

I hope that this article may prove 
helpful to some extent at least, and 
in case that it should I shall feel am- 
ply compensated for the effort. 

0. Cc. WwW. 















































































Business Talks 


For Farmers and 
Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 








STAKING OUT ADVERTISING 
CLAIMS 


‘ Advertisers Who Develop Trade Now 
" in the South May Smile at Compe- 
tition Later On 


HAT are your methods of com- 

petition?” queried an interview- 

er recently of a famous manufac- 
turer. 

“T have none,” the latter replied, 

smiling. “I am the mark of compe- 


SAVE YOUR HOGS 


- THERE is any one thing that has 
cost the farmers of the South more 
money and loss than the boll weevil 
and cattle tick it is hog cholera. 
We know of many instances where 
whole herds have been swept away 
by this terrible plague and the loss 
will run into millions of dollars. 

Hog cholera, however, has lost its 
terror to those breeders who are wise 
enough to immunize their hogs with 








Rising in the South 


Everywhere there is an awakening. Old ideas, old methods, 
old machinery are being discarded New areas are being 
_ brought under cultivation and up-to-date methods and machin- 


tition.” the serum treatment. It is not a 
It was true his house entered the Cure, but it is a sure preventive. Don’t 

= : ¥ rl by bs _e " “ Or 

field many years ago and has always Put your faith in the so-called “cures 


put the limit of old-fashioned good- 
ness into its product. So it falls out 
that competitors have found it estab- 
lished when they have come along 
later armed with latter day intensive 
_ sales methods. 

Twenty or forty years from today 
other manufacturers will, in like 
manner, be found to be the “marks 
of competition” in the South. They 
will be worrying little at the maneu- 
vering of competitors who came late 
that is, after the market had be- 
come more “inviting,” because of a 
greater density of population. They 
will feel comfortably secure, because 
in 1911 or 1912 they had looked over 
this great area; had seen it gathering 
headway, and had farsightedly staked 
out their claims. 

Manufacturers who some day would 
be entrenched in that greater mar- 
ket-to-be “do their planting early.” 

The cities of the South are dou- 
bling their population before the very 
eyes of Northern manufacturers. The 
agricultural South is coming into its 
own, what with regained confidence 
and better methods of land develop- 
ment. 

Printers’ Ink of 1940 will have many 
an interesting story of advertisers 
who entered that territory in time 
to stake out competition-proof 
claims. 

Thus spoke Printer’s Ink as far 
back as 1911. What it says of North- 
‘ern manufacturers is equally true of 
many in the South. : 

And this advisability of staking ad- 
vertising claims is not necessary for 
manufacturers alone. Many farmers 
should stake off their claims too. It 
isn’t a very hard matter to fix one’s 
name as a breeder of certain good 
seed or a particular strain of good 
hogs, cattle, sheep or horses. 

In our columns are men who have 
already done considerable to make 
themselves “marks of competition.” 

Take, for instance, such people as 
B. F. Avery & Sons, at Louisville; 
Cole Mfg. Co., at Charlotte; Stude- 
baker Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind.; 
John Deere Plow Co., and Moline 
Plow Co., at Moline, Ills. Is there a 
farmer in the South that hasn’t heard 
of these manufacturers and bought 
goods made by at least one of them? 

W. J. Davis, at Jackson, Miss., is 
known the South over as “the Here- 
ford man.” When people want An- 
‘gora goats, they think of H. C. David- 
son, at Obion, Tenn. When saddle 
horses are wanted, Allen Edelen and 
Ewell Farm are both likely to make 
a sale. Why is it that most every- 
body knows that H. L. Currie is “a 
Poland-China man,” and that “Doc” 
Stansberry has as good Duroc-Jerseys 
as can be found in the country? 

I'll tell you why: All these men, 
along with many others, have “staked 
out their claims.” They have not ad- 
vertised extravagantly, but constantly 
and judiciously, and they are “marks 
of competition.” 

The field is wide and never before 
was there a better chance to stake 
out your claim. Big space is not nec- 
essary, but regular, seasonable and 
judiciously bought space is. 

You'll find a “strike” in this paper. 


and stock powders. Turn a deaf ear 
and refuse to listen to the lye manu- 
facturers who claim that lye will cure 
and prevent cholera. The claims these 
people make are misleading. While 
lye is a powerful and good disinfect- 
ant and will help to keep down dis- 
ease it will not prevent cholera if the 
cholera germs are picked up by the 
hogs. 

A hog that has been inoculated with 
good, virulent serum, however, carries 
a life insurance policy in his vest 
pocket and when he dies it won’t be 
with cholera. 


On the back page of our issue of | 
May 23, there was a big advertise- | 


Capital Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. If you 


did not see the advertisement, get 


your paper and be sure to read it and 
send for the free booklet offered “The 
Serum Treatment for Hog Cholera.” 
In writing Pitman-Moore Co., be sure 
to tell them how many hogs you have 
and who your veterinarian is. 

I am glad to recommend these good 
people to our readers. It was my 
good fortune to go all through their 
serum plant this spring and I was 
astonished and delighted to see the 
great pains they take to make this 
serum. It is tested and retested time 
and again before it goes out and 
the man who uses it on his hogs sim- 
ply buys a life insurance policy 
against cholera. 

Their laboratory is a model one— 
clean as the operating room in a hos- 
pital for human beings and the pens 
where the hogs are kept are as free 
from dirt and bad odors as it is pos- 
sible for such a place to be. 

If you lose your hogs, from cholera 
now—it is simply because you neglect 
them. Pitman-Moore serum properly 
administered will save them. 





THE POWER OF PUBLICITY 
ECENTLY I saw in the office of 
Colgate & Co., New York, an en- 
velope framed on the wall. It was 
simply addressed as follows: 

“We couldn’t improve the 
so we improved the tube,” New York 
City. 

This has been a Colgate slogan for 
several years and somebody, to make 
a test case of the value of the slogan 
had addressed the envelope as above. 
If he did it on a wager he won for it 
went through the _ postoffice§ as 
straight as an arrow and landed 
where it belonged. 

Yet some people say that advertis- 
nig does not pay!! 





You have probably observed in 
your local market, that the best 
and livest merchants, as a rule, are 
the ones who advertise. They are 
the enterprising men of the commun- 
ity, good merchants and good fel- 
lows, handling well known and relia- 
ble merchandise. 

So it is in a national way. The 
live manufacturers, who make ex- 
ceedingly good products, who are 
proud of them and want everyone to 
know it, are quite often the ones 
who put a trademark or a name on 
their merchandise and advertise it in 
the good farm papers. 


paste | 


the possibilities. 





| needs. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago. 


ery are being employed. The new generation ot farmers see 


They are engaging in dusiness farming— 
farming for money-making. 


The Progressive Farmer 


IS THEIR ORACLE 


This paper is taking the lead in the development of the South’s New Agriculture, 
and it has the intelligent and progressive farmers for its readers. 
They constitute the money-making and the buying class. They want the best. 
They have the money to buy your goods. 
bankers, lawyers, doctors and country merchants who own and operate farms. 


| They read the Progressive Farmer to keep abreast of the times, 
ment of Pitman-Moore Co., 128 North | -< P 


| The paper is edited in the South by Southerners who know how to adapt it to Southern 

Its readers have confidence in the paper and confidence in its advertisers. 
| They know we will not take a fake advertisement for man or beast or fowl 
| Country merchants stock upand push the lines advertised in The Progressive Farmer. 
Advertising, like corn, must be planted in good ground. The Progressive Farmer 
will carry your message to appreciative people. 
for your goods. Write and let us send you booklet to give further facts. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Standard Farm Paper of the South 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Guaranteed Circulation 170,000 a week 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 

41 Park Row 

New York. 








all advertising. 
Annual Convention at 


nes4, 


Edward Mott Woolley, the 
booklet entitled, “‘The Story 


of the Toronto Convention. 


TORONTO 





These meetings and exhibits will thus cover the 


famous writer on 


k . of Toronto.’ This describes in a forceful, intensely 
interesting manner, the wonderful work the A. A. C. of 


advertising and square business methods, and the significance and 


VERY mail-order man, every dealer, 


every jobber, every manufacturer 


selling to farmers—all of you go to 


Toronto in June and find out just what this 
“Truth” Emblem means in your business 


and to your customers. 


The farm papers started the “Square Deal” movement—today the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, with over 10,000 members are putting 
every resource at command in building still greater confidence in 
If you make or sell, you should go to the Tenth 


TORONTO 


June 21-25, 1914 


At this Convention you will hear the problems of distribution, merchan- 
dizing, salesmanship and advertising discussed by able 
business men in a series of open meetings. 
in dozens of exhibits, just how others have overcome the same difficul- 
ties that confront you—you will find 


and successful 
More than this you will see. 


definite suggestions for your busi 


questions of chief in 


terest to the 10,000 business men comprising the 140 clubs of the A. A. 
C. of A.—your own problems included, 


business topics, has written a 


A. are doing for clean 
importance 


: , This booklet will be sent free to all business men 
asking for it on their business stationery—together with detailed facts as to the 
convention program and rates for accommodations. 


Address Convention Bureau 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 


CANADA 











The Best 


The Progressive Farmer ™ 


in the Southern States 


Among them are thousands of 


There’s a market in the South 





ost Largely Circulated Farm Weekly 


Save your papers and get a binder. 





s “If The Progressive Farmer helps you 
Advertising Medium q ; i , i ” i 
tag snr tap it will help your neighbors. 


As a rule, it is safer to buy adver- ; 
on Application Write to the Subscription Manager for information 


tised goods. 
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Is No 


N the country or in the city, outdoors or at the office, working hard or 
“cc . 29 56.4 Us £5 
laying off,’” you can make every day and all day a _ picnic.’’ Just put 
on cool B. V. D. Underwear. It is the natural, national Summer Comforter. 
i By the way, remember that a// Athletic Underwear is 
not B.V.D. On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR TH 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and loreign Countries) 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven —it answers every beverage re- 
Label firmly in your mind and make the salesman P ° P 
show it to you. If he can’t or won't, walk out! quirement—vim, vigor, refreshment, 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75¢., $1.00 and wholesomeness. 
$1.50 the Garment. 
B.V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A.4/30/07) 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 | It will satisfy you. 


the Suit. 














The B. ¥. . Company, | Demand the genuine by full name— 


Nicknames encourage substitution. 
New York. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 
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e 8 Are Sreie Se ali. FAMILY 


FACTORY 





will keep your house safe when sparks fly from the chimney, or a fire 
rages near you. And when the big storms come, they will keep your 
house dry—and after years and years go by, these shingles will be found 
as serviceable as ever. ‘The best roof money can buy—lightest and 
handsomest—made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—no solder, 
no seams, fewest nails, least cutting—laid by any competent mechanic, 
d i ired If you want the most beautiful working Canning machine on earth, and wish to 
and no repairs required, ui 4 E h . 
ight is th iginal and only PROVED pal akitnct ld for 27 ye enter into the most pleasant and profitable enterprise that now presents itself to the 
Cortright is the original and only meta ingle—sold SOF years. Southern farmer, you should secure one of these Canners and rake in the dollars, as 
Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle. thousands of farmers are doing all over the country. The profits some people have 
Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close by, we making with them is nothing short of marvelous. Miss Strahan, of Lincoln Co., Miss., 
ill a 1 ° aa Vofing P ° cleared $145 from one-tenth acre in tomatoes last season with this family canner. 
will send samples, prices and detail of information direct to you, Miss Lena Baltz, of Pocahontas, Ark., cleared $225; Miss Queen Cuff, of Camden, 
RTRIGHT METAL ROOFING Tenn., cleared $97.30, and numerous other young ladies made equally as good records 
co co. with the same Canner. Every home should have one and give the girls an opportunity 
° . ° ° of earning some money which will keep them out of the department stores and offices 
58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 160N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago by giving them a chance in the home, where they can be under the watchful care of 
their parents. Some young ladies of Mississippi have cleared enough money with 
. these Canners to pay their way through College, The cost of operating these ma- 
4 By chines is very little and the great beauty is, one person can operate our factory size, 
or it will give employment to twenty people. These outfits are complete and are 
equipped with all necessary implements for operation, consisting of Soldering Outfits; 
a Rapid Sealing Capping Steel; can trays and all other necessary implements together 


with book of instructions telling how to put up all kinds of fruits and vegetables. They 

come ready set up for operation, with their fire-box made in them and you can take 

them to the shade trees and do your canning and save vou from intense heat of cook stove or furnace. They 

burn wood or coal and work perfectly tin cans and glass jars, and can all kinds of fruits, vegetables and meats. 

Family size 400 to 800 cans daily capacity, price for complete Outfit, $6.00. No. 1 size, made like family 

size, daily capacity 600 to 1,000 cans, $9.65 for complete outfit. Farm size, daily capacity 1,000 to 1,500 cans, $17.50 

complete outfit. Factory size, capacity 1,500 to 2,500 cans, $35.00 for complete outfit. On club order of 3 we 

pay freight charges. We give one premium canner for club order of 6, and pay freight charges on whole order. 
We quote cans at the following prices, F.0.B. factories that make them: 


° P e ane No. 2 size, 100, $2.30; 250, $5.00; 500, $8.50. 
Over 100,000 people will testify to their superiority over No. 3 size, 100, $2.75; 250, $6.00; 500, $11.00. 
any other make. A Raney Canner will save all your fruits Solder hemmed caps included in price of cans. Solder 30c per !b., and soldering flux, 20c per qt. One 
and vegetables su pply your table and market with the Ib. of solder and one qt. of flux will be sufficient for 500 cans. Cans to be shipped out of warehouses in Texas, 
. . ol h ] La. and Tenn., add 15¢ extra to each hundred cans to the above prices. We don’t pay freight on cans. ~ 
finest class of canned goods in the world, and make you Our price is hardly half that charged by other companies for Canners of the same daily capacity. The 
i i y i i reason we can make such prices, we work an army of skilled workmen in our own plant, buy material in car 
big profits. We tell you all about canning from Practical load lots and pay spot cash for everything. Our tremendous out-put, with all coe reduced to a minimum, 
Experience. Write for our catalog and full information enables us to ee pricss that area carpree to overs pees. ery canner we re is gearanteed to do pertess 
' ’ i k or we refund purchase price. e Progressive Farmer has carried our ad for years, an ey certainly 
today. It 1S free. Don t wait, NOW. woul not carry it if they were not positive that our goods were all we claimed them to be. 
Rush your order to us during June and get an outfit that is guaranteed to please in every respect. Ship- 
. F ‘Hi E RABE! KY CAN] BJ ER CoO ping warehouses located over Southern states so we can reach any point in four or five days from the time we 
e9 receive the order. ddress 


Department 7. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. q FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. P. F., Meridian, Miss. 
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7 Wee \ YORI N/ NAPE N /) J NAN f 
ia TTY, ' wt poe JERE REGUREED EE ER GERD READER RD RDO Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
rE } 7 ; ON SE 
Ae : iN 
fem hy Sal 


RN NZNAT NANNY need no comment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
ee : GIES 2 BU/NVNIANES NNT FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formeriy of the South Carolina Experiment 
WRITE TO-DAY. ; <-> 7 Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu mbaeion, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
: y . ‘ = » | and mules: 
(a Al ~4 a 
mre styles. W ve and <ereamneesiee From guaran “I would rather have twe pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. Write 4 . . 
va : i pare , ¥ Mires " fariv ers fort rather have two rounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
Make your neighborhood a reading neigh for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer's Offer! y eh . a datiarn sarin Senate Carell ‘5 ieee 
borbood. Ward Fence Mig. Cow , 54 Penn St., Decatur, tnd. en oe but i i a pa two million dotlars per year in Sou arolina in feed- 
| ng an all-corn ration. 

Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK Ad, 

When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
3 


Dallas, Texas. 
The Progressive Farmer.” 




















